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ABSTRACT 

The report documents the activities of the second 
year of a K-14 career education project in Greenville (Tennessee) 
city and county schools. The primary goal was to build upon the 
activities of the first year through the use of workshops and 
inservice programs to assist in the development of specific 
activities for the students. Project activities included preparing 
and placing experience carts (which contain career education tools 
and equipment) in elementary schools, compiling and distributing a 
community resource guide, and establishing and continuing a community 
learning center program for high school juniors and seniors which 
provides observation experiences in the community to aid in career 
decision-making. Also, the project contributed to greater incerest in 
career education at the state level. Included in the document is a 
67-page third-party evaluation report (by a team from the Bureau of 
Educational Research and Services, University of Tennessee) . Nine 
different tests were administered as part of the evaluation design, 
and test findings comprise the major portion of the evaluation 
report. Success of the project was attributed to positive attitudes 
of teachers and school personnel and community support. Appendixes 
(70 pages) include test results, materials on the community learning 
center program, and results of a teacher survey. (RG) 
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SUMMARY OF REPORT 



(a) Time period covered by the report,, 

The interim report of the Tennessee Exemplary Project in 
Career Education for the Greenevi lie-Greene County Schools 
covers the period of July 1, 1974 through June 30, 1975. 



(b) Goals and objectives of the project. 

The chief goal of the Tennessee Exemplary Project in 
Career Education for the Greeneville City Schools and a 
selected area of the Greene County Schools is the development 
of a comprehensive career education program touching K-post- 
secondary. This program has been closely tied to the needs 
of students as v/ell as the needs of the conuriunity. The career 
education staff, in cooperation with school personnel, has 
established sub-goals and has geared cictivities toward achieving 
these sub-goals. 

1. To make all educational subject matter more meaningful 
and relevant to the individual through restructuring 
and focusing it around a career development theme; 

2. To provide all persons the guidance, counseling, and 
instruction needed to develop self-awareness and 
self-direction; to expand their occupational awareness 
and aspiraf^ons; and to develop appropriate attitudes 
about personal and social significance of work; 

3. To assure the opportunity for all persons to gain an 
entry-level marketable skill prior to or after leaving 
school; 

4. To prepare all persons completing secondary school with 
the knowledge and skills necessary to pursue further 
education or to become employed; 

5. To provide services for placing every person in the next 
steo in h\s development whether it be employment or further 
education; 

6. To build into the educational system greater utilization 
and coordination of all comrnunity resources; 

7. To increase the educational and occupational options 
available to all persons through a flexible educational 
system which facilitates entry and re-entry either into 
the world of work or the educational system. 



Specific objectives for each level in the educational 
program have been established for the awareness, exploration, 
and preparation phases of the program^ 

Grade Levels K'-5: Career Awareness 

Objectives : 

1. To know and understand the economics, social, and 
personal importance of work; 

2. To understand the range, nature^ and relatedness of 
many types of occupations; 

3. To demonstrate an awareness of the need for basic 
skills in the world of work; 

4. To know and practice desirable work habits and attitudes; 

5- To practice decision making; , 

6. To demonstrate a positive ^elf-cpncept and an awareness 
of interests - 

Grade Levels 6-8: Career Explcration 

Objectives : 

1- To know and understand the economics, social, and personal 
importance of v/ork; 

2. To understand the range, nature, and relatedness of several 
career clusters; 

3- To understand the need for basic skills in the world of 
work; 

4- To know and practice desirable work habits and attitudes; 

5. To practice decision making in narrowir\g career choices; 

6- To demonstrate a positive self-concept and a knowledge 
and understanding of interests, abilities, and values; 

7. To demonstrate the ability to relate areas of career 
interests to interests, abilities, and values; 

8. To demonstrate an awareness of the consequences of 
choosing a particular career area. 



Grade Levels 9-12: Career Preparation 
Objectives : 

1. To know and understand the economic, social, and 
personal importance of work; 

2. To understand the range, nature, and relatedness 
of an work; 

3. To understand the need for basic skills in the 
world of work; 

4. To know and practice desirable work habits and 
attitudes; 

5. To use his educational experiences to further 
his understanding of and preparation for a chosen 
career area; 

6. To demonstrate a positive self-concept and a knowledg 
and understanding of interests, abilities, and values 

7. To base career choices on knowledge and understanding 
of interests, abilities, and values; 

8. To understand the consequences of career choices; 

9. To plan an education program appropriate to career 
choices; 

10. To be placed in a job or further educational program 
related to career choice. 

Secondary/Post-Secondary: Placement 
Objectives : 

1- To assure the opportunity for all persons to gain an 
entry-level marketable skill/skills; 

2. To prepare all persons completing secondary school 
with the knowledge and skills necessary to pursue 
further education or to become employed; 

3. To provide services for placing every person in the 
next step in career development; 
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4. To build into the educational system greater 
utilization and coordination of all community 
resources; 

5. To increase the educational and occupational options 
available through a flexible educational system which 
facilitates entry and re-entry into world of work or 
educational system; 

6. To provide career information services to all students 
and educators; 

7. To unify all placement efforts around a career 
development theme based on each individuals life 
goals. 

Because the phases do not have distinct beginnings and endings, the 
objectives purposely overlap one another. For the majority of students 
awareness and exploration has been just as much a part of the high school 
program as preparation. However, once the program has been operational 
for several years the proper phase relationship can be attained. 



(c) Procedures followed. 

The basic administrative structure set up in the original project 
proposal has been utilized during this reporting period." The general 
administrative structure for the project is an Executive Committee, 
Implementation Committee, Project Director, Elementary Coordinator, 
Secondary Coordinator and Placement Coordinator. 

During the first year of the project's operation much groundwork 
was laid in terms of the administrative procedure and local support for 
the project. Few changes were made during the second year's operation. 

Throughout tne first year of operation, 77% of the city students 
and 28.5% of the county students were involved in the project. During 
this reporting period 100% of the city students and 28.5% of the county 
students were involved. 

Generally speaking the project's primary goal during the period 
covered by this report v/as to build upon the activities of the first year. 
Putting theory into practice has been our real objective. To accomplish 
this, the project staff has conducted numerous workshops and inservice 
programs to assist administrators, counselors, and teachers in developing 
specific activities for the students with which they work. 

Exp'.^ience carts have been completed and placed in each elementary 
school. Al]' teachers have received training *n the use of the tools and 
equipment found on these carts. 

A Community Resource Guide has been compiled and distributed to the 
schools. Tne project's emphasis on the use of field trips and resource 
persons has been greatly enhanced by the guide. 



Much has been accomplished in terms of involving the guidance 
counselors in the program. Workshops and planning sessions have been 
conducted by the Placement Coordinator with the goal of making each 
guidance office a placement office. Not strictly in terms of occupational 
placement, but in school placement and in further educational placement.'-" 
Counselors have developed and implimented group guidance sessions 
designed to foster decision making and self concept. Plans are currently 
under way to enlarge upon this effort for the coming year. 

The Community Learning Center Program (formerly the Downtown Learning 
Center) at Greeneville High and South Greene High School has proved to 
be a valuable and unique educational experience for the students involved. 
Working in (77) seventy-seven Learning Centers in, the community, high, 
school juniors and seniors are gaining valuable experiences which will 
aid them in making decisions concerning their careers. 

The placement team has continued in its efforts to provide all 

students witn guidance, placement and follow-up services. The Placement 

Coordinator has established effective lines of communication between 
employers and school personnel. 

Follow up activities have been conducted to identify those persons 
in need of assistance and to help in the planning of future activities 
of the project. 



(d) Results and Accomplishments of the Project. 

To summarize the results and accomplishments of the second year of 
the Tennessee Exemplary Project in Career Education, the support of the 
community and the support of the local school systems must be recognized. 
Industry, business, professionals, and the service agencies have all 
contributed to the success of the project. Building principals, guidance 
counselors, and teachers have in reality come a long way in implementing 
the concept of career education in Greeneville and Greene County. 

Community involvement has been a crucial element in the success of 
the project. The number of field trips utilized and the resource persons 
called upon to enhance classroom activities has increased during 
the- second year. Those sites utilized in the Community Learning Center 
Program have been extremely valuable. Credit for successful utilization 
of the community rests with the project staff and their relationship 
and knowledge of the community. 

Activities developed by the classroom teachers during workshops have 
increased over the first year and are currently being compiled for dis- 
semination. 

In tne area of dissemination the project is beginning to effect the- 
state policy relative to career education. Staff members have had several 
meetings with state department officials and had a great deal of input 
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into the state plan. Several groups of educators have contacted and/or 
visited the Greeneville-Greene County Program as they attempt to implement 
their own programs. The project hosted a two-day conference in May 
involving over (200) two hundred persons from all over the state. This 
conference was designed to foster the Career Education Concept over the 
state. 



(e) Evaluation of Project 

The primary responsibility for evaluation of the Tennessee Exemplary 
Project in Career Education rests with the Bureau of Educational Research 
of the University of Tennessee. As the contracted Third Party Evaluator, 
the "Bureau'* has spent numerous TiUn hours in monitoring and testing both 
the programatic and product aspL;:ts of the program. A detailed evaluation 
is included in another portion of this report. Based on this evaluation 
it can be said that the Tennessee Exemplary Project in Career Education 
has had a positive effect on the students involved in its program. 

During the initial year of the project the primary focus of data 

collection and evaluation was obtaining base line data. This year's 
focus was on sampling throughout the district. 

(f) Conclusions, Implications, and Recommendations for the Future. 

While much progress has been made during the period covered in this 
report, there remains much to be done. Coordination of such things as 
field trips and work observation sites is needed to avoid duplication 
and over taxing of our community supporters. More work in the area of 
publicity is needed to generate and maintain a high level of interest 
in the community. More assistance for teachers, particularly at the 
secondary level in developing and earring out activities and implementing 
our objectives is needed. Continued efforts in working with the Vocational 
Orientation classes at GreeneviHe High School are also of high priority. 

The foundation has been laid and the implementation process is 
moving along smoothly. Refinement of activities and methods to secure 
the progress made thus far is of high priority for the coming year. 
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BODY OF THE REPORT: 



a. Problem area toward which the project- was directed, including 
references to the original proposal, previous studies and 
experiments, and related literature. 



A great need for change in our educational process has been 
prevalent for many years. Th;s need for change has been compounded 
by great technologicdl change. Much of the force for educational 
change has been a response to changing social conditions, the need 
for man power to fuel the industrial giant of the United States, 
of the labor movement and professional groups. In most cases, this 
change process was internally motivated by individuals who recognized 
a problem area, thought up a solution, and implemented a program that 
dealt with symptoms rather than causes. 

The elemenatry phase of the Greenevi 1 le-Greene County Exemplary 
Project in Career Education is centered around "the need for planned 
comprehensive change built around a central concept involving more 
than just students and educators."'^ An Educational Development Study 
by the First Tennessee-Virginia Development District in 1971, found that 
there was "an urgent need for educational change directed toward better 
preparation of students for entering the world of work."^ "School 
must serve tiie needs of all students for more adequate career preparation. 
It is our conviction that the implementation of a clearly defined career 
education program (K-post-sfecondary) cutting across the educational 
experiences of all students will insure the adequate preparation of each 
young person for a productive life. This leads to a need for community 
involvement and a curriculum relevant to the career development needs of 
the students. One of the problems, which affects all students in 
Greene County, is the widening gap that exists between the school exper- 
ience and the needs of the community. One of the major thrusts creating 
career education is the striking need for relevance based on the reality 
of the present labor market. Career education is more than economically 
motivated, but it must recognize the potent implications of earning a 
livelihood in this county as a measure of the total development as a human 
being. A closer relationship between the schools and the business communi 
is a necessity. There is a consensus among employers which supoprts one 
of Dr. Kenneth Hoyt's definitions of career education; "The total effort 
of public education and the community to help all individuals become 
familiar with the values of work oriented society, to Integrate those valu 
into their lives in such a way that it becomes possible^ meaningful, and 
satisfying to each individual . "3 

On the secondary level the problem area toward which the career 
education project is locally directed is somewhat synonymous with 
that of educational concerns nationally.^ 
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1. "The schools have long faced the dilemma which results from 
the disparities between the basic objectives and programs 
of the schools and the concerns, problems, needs, and 
aspirations of the youth who are in attendance." 

2. "'1 though presumably dedicated to the education of all 
children and youth, the instructional programs within the 
system are related specifically to the needs of the 
academically able students, and little deviation is 
provided for the needs of the non-academic students." 

3. "Since the basic instructional program is unrelated to the 
developmental needs of the children who are subjected to 
it, expectations for accomplishments are' extremely low, 

and children are permitted to more through the system without 
showing any substantial gains in knowledge or skill from 
academic subject matter to which they are subjected." 

4. "The compartmentalized curriculum legitimates the acquisition 
of knowledge within the framework of the course but does 

not necessitate the student's application of knowledge 
outside of the subject matter and particularly not to the 
behavorial problems which confront him outside the classroom." 

5. "In spite of the philosophical goal of relating educational 
needs to all children and youth, educators have never 
succeeded in adapting curriculum and instruction to the 
socio-economic, cultural, and ethnic differences of child- 
ren." 

6. "Although statements of educational objectives have for most 
of this century concentrated attention upon concern for 
individual growth and development, educators have failed to 
develop truly viable individualized programs and instructional 
strategies. " 

7. "As has been noted by some observers of contemporary schools, 
as a result of mass education, emphasis is placed upon the 
custodial functions of the school at the expense of the 
educational functions." 

8. "Finally, because of the rigidity of the paradigm within 
which educational programs are established, true legitimation 
has never been given to any educational programs other than 
college preparatory." 

Most educators agree that a new theme is needed and must be tested 
to determine whether or not such deficiencies of the educational system 
in America can be removed. The Staff of the Tennessee Exemplary Project 
in Career Education believes that sufficient evidence exists for the 
acceptance of a new concept which can renew and refurbish the education 
system. The new concept is Career Education. According to the Tennessee 



Exemplary Project in Career Education, an individuals' career is 
composed of all his activities which cause some change in his life and 
in some area of civilization. 

Career, then, becomes broader than vocation or occupation. 
Although occupations are generally a major component of one's career, 
career may include such activities as schooling, volunteer efforts, 
family-related work, or involvement in social or political movements. 

Career is life-long. Youngsters in school are engaged in a career 
as are many "retired" people. We do not at a given time choose a 
career--we have only one career extending . -jughout our life. This 
career is shaped by a serie? of decisions, v>, ether to stay in school, 
what courses to take, what to do after school, which job to take, etc. 
We make these decisions on the basis of the perceptions we have of our- 
selves and our environment. 

Career Education, then, is concerned with how every student sees 
himself, how he perceives his environment, and how he integrates self 
and environment. Career Education is an attempt to expose all students 
to those knowledges, attitudes, and experiences that will encourage them 
to mature to their fullest potential - to become the best possible 
persons they are capable of becoming. 

A comorehensive career education program providing career guidance 
counseling, placement and follow-up services for all students is a must 
in meeting rne urgent career development needs of youth. 

The placement team approach is based on the philosophy that the 
educational system has not completed its task until each student is 
assisted in taking that "next step" in his career development, whether 
it is placement in a suitable job or placement in a program of further 
education. The placement team approach is designed to unify the efforts 
of counselors, teachers, vocational personnel and placement coordinator 
with the Department of Employment Security, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
businesses and industries, post-secondary institutions, and other community 
agencies in order to fulfill the goal of 100% placement of all young 
people exiting our schor>ls. 

According to Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, "Education has assumed too long that 
the best way to prepare students for the real world is to keep them 
apart from that world. "^ One of the primary goals of the Greeneville- 
Greene County Project in Career Education is to open the doors to the real 
world for all the students of Greeneville and Greene County. 
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b. GOALS AilD OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT: 



The overall goal of the Tennessee Exemplary Project in Career 
Education is the development of a comprehensive (K-post-secondary) 
career education program for all students in the Greenevil le-Greene 
County Schools. In attaining this goal, objectives have been 
established for the awareness, exploration, and preparation phases 
of the program- Because these phases do not have distinct beginnings 
and endings, objectives purposely overlap one another. For the 
majority of "students, awareness and exploration will be just as much 
of the high school program as preparation. Once the program 
has been operative for several years the proper phase relationship 
can be attained. 

According to the original project proposal the elementary phase 
(K-6) of the project centers around the concept of awareness. This 
awareness component focuses on the student's self-awareness, personality, 
and interests- It is a major premise of the staff that one's own 
happiness and concept of himself is directly related to a person's 
satisfaction in his career. 

The elementary phase also attempts to create an awareness of 
the world of work. The following objectives serve as the goals of 
the elementary phase of the project. Each student will 

1- know and understand the economic, social, and personal 
importance of work. 

2. understand the range, nature, and relatedness of many types 
of occupations. 

. 3. demonstrate an awareness of the need for '-^sic skills in 
the world of work. 

4. know and practice desirable work habits and attitudes. 

5. practice decision making. 

6. demonstrate a positive self-concept and awareness of his 
own interests. 

The junior high phase of the program focuses around the concept 
of exploration. During this phase students explore in more detail some 
of the careers that specifically appeal to them. Students are 
urged to take a closer look at their interests, abilities, and attitudes. 

The following objectives are set for the junior high level of 
the program. Each student will 

1. know and understand the economic, social, and personal 
importance of work. 
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2. understand the range, nature, and relatedness of several 
occupations in each of several career clusters. 

3- understand the need for basic skills in the world of work. 

4. know and practice desirable w.rk habits and attitudes. 

5. practice decision making in narrowing down his career choices 

5. demonstrate a positive self-concept and a knowledge and 
understanding of his own interests, abilities, and values. 

7. demonstrate the ability to relate his areas of career 
interests to his own interests, abilities, and values. 

8. demonstrate an awareness of the consequences of choosing 
a particular career area. 

The basic objectives on the secondary level are as follows: 

1. know and understand the economic, social, and personal 
importance of work. 

2. understand the range, nature, and relatedness of all work, 

3. understand the need for basic skills in the world of work. 

4. know and practice desirable work habits and attitudes. 

5. use his educational experiences to further his understanding 
of and preparation for a chosen career area. 

6. demonstrate a positive self-concept and a knowledge and 
understanding of his own interests, abilities, and values. 

7. base his career choices on his knowledge and understanding 
of his own interests, abilities, and values. 

8. understand the consequences of his career choices. 

9. plan an educational program appropriate to his career choices. 

10. be placed in a job or further education program related to 
his career choice. 
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The objectives of the Placement phase of the Career Education 
Project are: 

1. to assure the opportunity for all persons to gain an 
entry-level, marketable skill prior to leaving school. 

2. to prepare alT persons completing secondary school with 
the knowledge and skills necessary to pursue further 
education or to become employed. 

3. to provide services for placing every person in the next 
step in his career development whether it be employment or 
further education. 

4. to build into the educational system greater utilization 
and coordination of all community resources. 

5. to increase the educational and occupational options 
available to all persons through a flexible educational 
system which facilitates entrance and re-entry either 
into the world of work or the educational system. 

6. to provide a career information service to all students 
and educators. 

7. to unify all placement efforts around a career development 
theme based on each individual's life goals. 



c. DESCRIPTION. 

During this reporting period a total of fourteen schools were 
involved directly with the Tennessee Exemplary Project in Career Ed- 
ucation. All of the city schools and approximately one-third of the 
county schools participate in the project. However this summer's 
workshop schedule v/as primarily made up of workshops to serve the so 
called "non-project" schools in the county. This was done because of 
an interest expressed through surveys conducted during this reporting 
period. 

All schools, faculties, and students in the South Greene and 
G' aeneville High Schools' feeder systems are involved in the project. 
Approximately twenty-five per cent of the students come from horn^s 
classified as disadvantaged. Greeneville has a population of 13,722 
which is about one-third of the population of Greene County. The 
ethnic composition of the city is S% black and 92% white as compared to 
12% black and 88% white for the county. Other information relative to 
the school population of the two feeder systems is included. (Appendix 
A), 
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Eleven elementary schools were involved in the project during this 
year. The sizes of the schools range from a five teacher school to 
a twenty-three teacher school. Most of the schools are organized 
around self-contained classrooms with the exception of Tusculum View 
which is organized around the concept of "open space". Varying formes 
of team teaching are utilized in many of the schools, 

As in the first year's operation, inservice and workshops provided 
the primary vehicle for training teachers, A summary of the workshop 
schedule follows: 

July, 1974 Placement Workshop 

August, 1974 Two days of inservice activities. Or, Kenneth Hoyt 
served as key note speaker, 

October, 1974 Conducted two days of laboratory workshops to 
aquaint teachers with the experience carts, 

Dec, 1974 Science workshop conducted by instructors at 
Greenevi lie-Greene County Vocational Technical 
School. Small engine assembly, 

Jan, - ApriU' 1975 A series of eighteen three-hour workshvOps 
were held designed to help teachers develop 
activities for use in the classrooms. 



April-May, 1975 Spring Conference - Involved teachers, counselors, 
administrators serving as hosts to over 200 
educators from East Tennessee, 

In addition to the scheduled v;orkshops both the Elementary Coordinator 
and the Secondary Coordinator are scheduled into each of the project 
schools on a regular basis. This time is usually spent working with 
individual or groups of teachers in planning and/or implementing 
various activities. 

The project adopted a new process for developing classroom activities. 
A copy of the format used may be found in Appendix B . 
This approach is much more simple than the previously utilized unit 
approach. All the activities written by the teachers are currently 
being edited and printed for dissemination. This format is utilized at 
all teaching levels. 

The elementary phase'of the project has, as is the case in most 
projects, developed into a fully implemented program. Elementary 
teachers have developed activities, produced plays, set up mass production 
in the classroom, utilized numerous resource persons and have been on 
a multitude of field trips. 
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utilization of the Experience Carts in the classroom has done much 
to reinforce the teaching of math, reading, science, and interpersonal 
development. A subjective evaluation of career education at the ele- 
mentary school will yield a noticeable increase in group and individual 
activity. Teachers who have been reluctant to provide these kinds of 
learning experiences in the past are very much involved. Small elemen- 
tary schools with no shop equipment have utilized the basic hand tools 
and materials available on the experience cart to mass produce products. 
In some cases they have begun purchase of shop machinery with the 
proceeds fro.ii mass production. 

It should be noted that the experience carts and their equipment 
are not an end in themselves but rather a means of developing and 
emphasizing many of the goals and concepts of the project. The 
introduction of and training of classroom teachers to use this equip- 
ment has proved to be a valuable asset in the implementation process. 

As noted in the objectives of the Tennessee Exemplary Project in 
Career Education "Self-Awareness" is one of the primary goals of the 
project. To assist teachers at all levels to deal with this crucial 
phase of career education the project staff has conducted several work- 
shops designed to introduce the "Values Clarification" process. It 
has been found that many teachers are now using "values clarification" 
in their classrooms with success. Special values work5;hcp.s were set 
up for the summer of 1975 and much of the material request?, from teachers 
focus on the awareness phase of the project. 

The middle or junior high school exploratory phase centers around 
the Related Arts Program at Greeneville Middle School. This is the 
first year of operation for the middle school program (grades 6-8) 
formerly operated as a junior high (grades 7-9). All sixth graders 
rotate through Industrial Arts, Home Economics, Art, Typing, Music and 
a foreign language. Six weeks is spent in each of these areas. 
Seventh graders may elect any of the related arts programs for a nine 
week period. Eigth graders may take electives for a period of twelve 
weeks. All classes are co-educational and provide students with "hands- 
on" experiences and career information. 

In addition to the Related Arts program individual classroom 
teachers have developed classroom activities designed to infuse career 
education concepts into the regular program. Also an "Interest Group" 
meets weekly exploring careers of interest to the participants. 

During the summer of 1975 an experimental program was conducted at 
the Greeneville -Greene County Vocational School to provide junior high 
age students with exploratory experiences in several areas. The four 
week program allowed students to spend one week in four different areas 
offered at the vocational school. The program was opened to all students 
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in Greeneville and Greene County. Plans are currently underway to make 
further use of the vocational school as a site for exploratory 
experiences for seventh and eighth grade students- 

The guidance component at the Middle School has developed and is 
in the process of refining a group guidance program. The program is 
designed to work with students in values and interpersonal relationships. 

There are no formal junior high schools serving the six Greene 
County elementary schools. The seventh and eighth grades are a part of 
the elementary program. In these situations the regular classroom 
teacher becomes the focal point of the program. Utilization of the 
Experience Cart is a major factor in their programs. Hands-On activities 
in individual classrooms are common along with emphasis on self awareness. 
The use of field trips and resource persons is stressed in these situa- 
tions. 

The two project high schools have made significant gains in their 
involvement in career education. A paper prepared by Mr. James Parham 
Principal of South Greene High School, summarizes the effort at that 
school . (Appendix C ) 

At Greeneville High School teachers have training in the practical 
application of career education. Work experience, group counseling, 
field trips, resource speakers and classroom activities are all utilized 
in the high school phase of the project. 

Perhaps the most significant component of the high school program 
are the Community Learning Centers- Presently the project has (77) seventy- 
seven learning center sites. Students^ primarily 11th 
and 12th year, are provided the opportunity to observe and participate 
for periods ranging from 12 weeks to' one year. Most of the students spend 
from one to two hours a day at their centers. A handbook has been 
developed for teachers, students, and interested school systems and is 
included in this report. The community response has 
been extremely positive to tnis program and continued growth is expected 
during the coming year. The two Learning Center Coordinators hold 
regular seminars with students participating in this program. These 
sessions are designed to help the students relate their experiences to 
their interests and plans. Copies of student evaluations of the Community 
Leraning Center Program may be found in Appendix D . 

As a part of the middle and high school components Career Information 
Centers have been placed in each school. A variety of materials relating 
to specific careers and job getting skills are found in each of these 
centers. Materials dealing with values and interpersonal relation- 
ships are also available through these centers. All materials are 
readily available to students as well as teachc^rs. 

As a part of the secondary preparation phase of the project a four 
week Intensive Training Program was activated during June. The Placement 



Coordinator surveyed the graduating seniors from both "project" and 
"non-project" schools relative to their current career status as well 
as their plans. A survey of the past two graduating classes was also 
made to determine their status and needs. As a final means of determin- 
ing local needs, announcements were run in the local media relative to 
general community needs. As a result a four week class in Office 
Occupations was set up. The class was designed for skill development 
and on the job experience. The students v/ere in class during the 
morning and placed in various offices throughout the community in the 
afternoons. The approach seemed to work most satisfactorly in that it 
provided both skill development and employment opportunities for the 
participants. (Appendix E ) 

An area in which the Tennessee Exemplary Project in Career Education 
has had significant success is in articulating its goals throughout the 
state. This year has seen a significant increase in state interest in 
Career Education. Members of the project staff have spend a great deal 
of time in working with other school systems and with the State Department 
of Education. A state plan for Pre-Vocational Education has been 
developed and approved by the State Board of Education with input from 
the project staff. (Appendix F ) Meetings with the Tennessee Personnel 
and Guidance Association have led to general support from this organization. 

The Spring Conference held in April attracted well over two hundred 
educators from all over the state.- The conference sponsored by the 
Tennessee Exemplary Project was designed to inform Tennessee educators 
of what career education is and how it can be implemented. (Appendix G ) 

In addition to the above mentioned meetings the project staff 
has worked with individual school systems in assessing needs and formu- 
lating plans for their own career education efforts. Working relation- 
ships with local school systems are continuing and are already an 
established function for the third year of the project. 

In addition to working with other school systems across the state 
a growing interest within the so called "non-project schools" in 
Greene County has lead to a need to provide services and materials for 
these students. Workshops currently being conducted are aimed at these 
schools v/itn positive results. (These will be examined in subsequent 
reports) 



(d) RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

According to a survey conducted by the project staff during 
December of 1974, ninety-four percent of the teachers in the project 
schools have a basic understanding of the goals and objectives of career 
education. Ninety-two percent of the teachers surveyed indicated they 
had a basic understanding of how the goals and objectives can be 
implemented in their classroom. Seventy-seven percent indicated that 
they had done "their share" in career education in their school. A 
summary of the complete survey may be found in Appendix H . 
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The credit for the positive attitudes of teachers toward career 
education rests with the project staff. A summary of the activities 
and accomplishments of the elementary, secondary, and placement 
coordinators follow on the next few pages. 

The Tennessee Exemplary Project in Career Educatior* feels that their 
main accomplishment has been in the area of teacher attitudes toward 
the concept of career education. Also, the tremendous support of the 
community has done much to enhance and provide meaningful experiences 
for the students in Greeneville and Greene County. 
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ELEMENTARY COORDINATOR 



Major Activities and Accomplishments 

1. Met with each school faculty early in the year in September and 
explained and discussed the following: 

A. Requisition forms 

B. Field trip forms and guidelines for taking field trips 

C. Career Education Inventory forms 

D. Bus driver forms 

E. Subniitted a survey form to faculty members concerning workshops 

F. Distributed a list of activity units available through the career 
education office 

G. Secured a career education contact person in each school 

2. Had three one-day workshops for new teachers in the system and the 
two new schools to the project. These workshops consisted of orient- 
ation to the project, its concepts, objectiv.es, and goals. Also one- 
half-day in a shop situation working with hand tools and portable 
electric tools. 

3. Provided experience carts to each of the eleven elementary schools. 
These carts are approximately 6 feet long 5 feet tall, and 3 feet 
wide.' Each cart has doors which drop down on both sides to serve 

as work benches. Each cart is stocked with a vice, hand tools, portable 
electric tools, clamps, etc. The carts are housed in the school 
libraries or some central location and are checked out by teachers 
just as they check out a book. These carts have brought numerous 
activities into the classrooms. Teachers are using these for a 
motivational device with some subjects such as math, social studies, 
: and -science. Also, these carts give children hands-on experiences 
relating to various topics of interest and school projects. 

4. Career information centers have be^n established in each of the eleven 
elementary schools. These centers are housed in libraries, class- 
rooms and hallways. In these centers such materials as filmstrips, 
slides-, magazines, brochures, pamphlets, books and posters can be 
found. 



5, A copy of a schedule is included in this outline. The elementary 
coordinator was in each of the eleven project schools for a full day 
a minimum of once a month. The coordinator was in schools with 
specific problems or student workshops on the unscheduled days. 

6. Career education related activities within the elementary school 
classrooms varies. Selected teachers have made the study of careers 
the central focus of their teaching problem. Other teachers bring 
career education concepts into their teaching as they feel it applies 
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to what they usually teach. A number of elementary classrooms have 
gone to the learning center approach in dealing with the career 
information aspects of the project. Some social studies and science 
teachers have set up mass production within their classes. A 
radio station was organized and aired the last 10 minutes of each 
school day. Many group activities and role playing situations are 
used to emphasize decision making skills and the development of self- 
concept. Several plays have been presented by the lower elementary 
students depicting jobs and careers and people at work. 

The use of field trips and resource people at the elementary level 
provide a follow-up of motivational experiences. The use of these 
two have more than doubled over the last year. 

Provided each school with the following materials: 

A. Career Education A-V Quick List 

B. Career Education Objectives (all teachers) 

C. Community Resource Guide 

D. Career Education Materials List 

E. Bulletin Board Ideas Books 

F. Maf ax Catalog (All teachers) 

G. Free Materials Lists Books 

H. Typewriters (all kindergartens) 

Helped host the Pre-Vocational Career Development Spring Conference. 
Much enthusiasm was expressed during this conference with more than 
200 in attendance. 

Nine days of Value Clarification workshops were held during the 
months of January and February. Classroom activity units were 
also developed in these workshops. 

Plans forthe future includes a one-week workshop the third week of 
July, This workshop will be for project and non-project teachers. 
Itwill include values clarification, shadowing experience, field 
trips, developing classroom activity units and exposing teachi-rs 
to their community. 
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SECOND YEAR INTERIM REPORT (1974-1975) 
PLACEMENT TEAM PROGRAM 



MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS : 

•During the second year the primary focus of the placement team program 
was to make every high school guidance office a placement center. Perceptible 
changes have been observed with regard to the general direction of guidance 
activities. Particularly, in the two project high schools, efforts have been 
made to identify the individual needs of every student with regard to placement. 
Activities have been directed toward the accomplishment of the original project 
goal of providing placement opportunities for 100% of the student body in 
accordance with each individual's career development needs. Placement services 
are provided through a team approach to assist all students as they move through 
their own career development process. The purpose of the placement team approach 
is not "to lock students into a narrow occupational choice" but rather to help 
them explore options available to them in the world of work. Specific placement 
team activities included: 

1. Coordination with the new Career Planning and Placement Office at 
the University of Tennessee in Knoxville. Counselors and other 
placement team members visited this program which helps students 
explore their ov/n values related to career development in small 
group sessions. A wide range of relevant career information is 
available to students. Ms. Mary Ellen Mitchell, who directs this, 
new project, was very receptive toward working with the Tennessee 
Exemplary Project in Career Education in the areas of values 
clarification and career exploration. We anticipate much greater 
involvement with the University during the third year of our project. 

2. Exploration of innovative programs in other regions such as, "An 
Innovative Approach to Job Placement in Dayton Schools." (Appendix!) 
Computer centers located at high schools enable young people to 
hook into the Guidance Information System produced by the Time Share 
Corporation. During the past year the Placement Coordinator ha? 
conversed with the Research Coordinating Unit and the Upper East 
Tennessee Educational Cooperative about the possibilities of providing 
computerized occupational information to students in our high schools. 
Recently Dr. VJalter A. Cameron, Assistant Director, Research 
Coordinating Unit, University of Tennessee, was notified of the funding 
of a grant entitled: "Implementation of a State Wide Computer-Based 
Occupational Information System with Multi -Facet Delivery Systems." 

In Upper East Tennessee the RCU plans a pilot demonstration in UETEC 
schools during 1975-1976. (Appendix J) 

3. Group guidance activities in project high schools have utilized the 
self-directed career information centers as counselors, teachers 

and students have focused on the ramifications of career developmen.t. 
Decision-making skills and the ability to follow through on choices 
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are ingredients of a well balanced career guidance approach. However, 
in the initial stages of the career development process time should 
be given for the exploration of personal values related to "Who am I?", 
What do I expect out of life?", "What are the most important things 
in my life?", and "How do I see myself in terms of the world of work?". 
It is expected that during the third year staff members will share 
their expertise with guidance personnel in addressing these areas of 
self-awareness and careers. 

4. During the year the placement services have been infused into the 

overall guidance program. Counselors generally agree that their roles 
and functions should include: 

(1) Group guidance activities related to the individual's 
personal needs and career development. 

(2) Developing and maintaining self-directed career information 
centers accessible to 100% of students. 

(3) Assisting students in utilizing career clusters and career 
ladders. 

(4) Developing job descriptions from job analyses. 

(5) Visiting employers to gather relevant occupational information. 

(6) Compiling and disseminating inforamtion on employment opportunities, 
job requirements, public and private vocational-technical, 
apprenticeship, academic training programs and other options which 
may aid in the career development of students. 

(7) Access of students to computer terminals which can yield a wide 
range of inforamtion including occupational opportunities. 

Certainly, there has been progress during the year toward the accomplishment 
of the original goals and objectives of the project related to the placement 
program. However, with the advent of computer services and an increased aware- 
ness among educators for meeting the personal needs of students, it appears that 
prospects for the third year of the program are brilliant, indeed. 

PROJECTED FUTURE ACTIVITIES: 



1. The expofnsion of group guidance activities relating to self-av/areness , 
career planning, career exploration, and placement services through 
each high school's guidance department vnll be priorities of the 
placement team in 1975-1976. The Placement Coordinator plans to keep 
on interviewing students interested in job placement immediately 

upon graducation on a one-to-one basis. 

2. The Placement Coordinator plans to continue to visit businesses and 
industries to keep abreast of local job opportunities as well as 
those in neighboring towns. 
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The Placement Coordinator will serve on an advisory committee for, 
"Implementation of a State Wide Computer-Based Occupational 
Information System with Multi-Facet Delivery Systems." 

The Career Planning and Placement Team will be involved in a summer 
workshop designed to help students identify their values and to 
explore all of the community resources available including exposure 
to how the business/industry conmunity operates. 

The thrust of placement team efforts will be tov/ard incorporating 
adequate career guidance, counseling, placement and follow-up 
services into the total guidance program of our schools. 
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MAJOR ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF THE SECONDARY COORDINATOR 



The 1974-1975 School year saw involvement in the following areas by the 
Secondary Coordinator: 

1. Orientation of students, faculties, and the community to the 
career education philosophy. 

2. Secured additional materials for the career information centers 
in each of the Project Secondary schools. Also worked with 
Librarians and Guidance Personnel to relocate career information 
centers for better use by students and staff. 

3. Almost daily individual and/or group contacts with principals 
teachers, career education staff members, community participants, 
students, and counselors. 

4. Spoke at the follov/ing: Greeneville Middle School Faculty 
Meeting, South Greene High School faculty meeting, Greeneville 
High School faculty meeting, T.B.G. A., Nashville Meeting, and 
Chuckey-Doak P.T.S.A. Fall meeting. 

5. Involvement in the East View Kindergarten Workshop and the City 
Kindergarten workshop with the Project Director and the Elementary 
Coordinator. 

6. Involved in planning and was a participant in the Pre-Vocational 
Career Development Spring Conference on April 30 and May 1, 1975. 

7. Continued involvement in materials and supplies ordering for 
secondary schools. 

8. Continued involvement of advice in field trips for secondary schools. 

9. Was involved as a participant in the "15 Job Cluster Interest 
Group" at Greeneville Middle School. 

10. Continued research for additional information and ideas for 
implementing career education. 

11. Involved with securing materials and field trips for Special 
Education class at Greeneville Middle School. 

12. Secured materials for and had involvement with the Resource 
Speakers at South Greene High School. 

13. Helped establish and had involvement with the group guidance at 
Greeneville High School and Greeneville Middle School. 

14. Involved in City and County Guidance monthly meeting - February 4, 1975 

15. Traveled to Industrial Arts Fair - Walters State Community College 
March 7, 1975 29 
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16* Involved In coordination of the "Community Learning Center Project" 
The supervising teacher at South Greene High School was used by the 
school's staff as a resource person and a contact person for the Career 
Education Project. She had a career center in which she worked and 
met v/ith her students. The supervising teacher at Greeneville High School 
also had a career center from which to work and served as contact 
person for career education with school's staff. The Community Learning 
Center saw placement of 75 students and used 65 different observation 
sites in the 1974-1975 school year, (attached to the report is an 
article on the Community Learning Center and a list of Community 
Learning Center sites used in the 1974-1975 school year.) 

17. Involvement in the following: Combined Greeneville City and Greene 
County Pre-School In-Service Training, Greeneville City Pre-School 
In-Service Training, Greene County Pre-School In-Service Training. 

18- Met Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, August 18, 19, 1974. 

19. Involved in planning and participated ir> New Teachers' Workshops, 
September, 1974. 

20. Attended the Atlanta, Georgia Career Education Part D Conference, 
August 6-7, 1974. 

21. Formulated pla^^^ with the principal at South Greene High School concern- 
ing additional activities in career education for the school. (Copy 

of Mr. Parham's Career Education Resume included with this report) 
This paper gives an overview of the school involvement in Career 
Education. 

•->\ 

22. Attended the NED workshop in Orlando, Fl. with the Career Education Project 
.Staff. We collected ideas for our values workshop there. Nov. 12-15, 1974. 

23. Conducted with Project Director, Middle School Small Engines workshop 
for Science Team. This workshop was to orient and acquaint the Middle - 
School Science Team with small engines, their parts and their 
functions. The teachers took down and reassembled a small engine. 
December 11, 1974. 

24. Conducted with project Director, workshops for Math, Social Studies, 
and Language Arts teams of the Greeneville Middle School. These 
workshops v/ere to aquaint workshop participants with a Values 
Clarification process. They also provided workshop pari ticipants with 
the opportunity to develop classroom activities designed to infuse the 
concepts and objectives of career education education into their 
regular program. February 11- Social Studies, March 19-Language Arts 
and Math. 
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25. Conducted with project director workshops for Greeneville High 
School and South Greene High School: 



March 3, 1975 Language Arts and Language Teachers 

March 11, 1975 Social Studies Teachers 

March 18, 1975 Science Teachers 

April l,:i975 Math and Industrial Arts 

April 7/ 1975 Business and Industrial Arts, Art, 

Music, and Home Economics Teachers 

. \ These workshops v/ere to aquaint workshop participants with a Value 
Clarification process. They also provided workshop participants 
with the opportunity to develop classroom activities designed to 
infuse the concepts and objectives of career education into their 
regular program. 

26. Involved with project evaluation testing. Tests to measure career 
information, self concept, etc. were given at the following schools 

January 29 Doak Elementary School 

January 28 Greeneville High School 

January 28 South Greene High School 

January 23 Chuckey Elementary School 

January 21 Glenwood Elementary School 

January 22 Chuckey-Doak High School 

January 27 Middle School 

FUTURE PLANS 



1. The Secondary Coordinator will be involved along with the Placement 
Coordinator in a summer workshop with the Placement Team. This 
workshop is scheduled for July 7-11. 

2. The Secondary Coordinator will be involved along with the Project 
Director in a Career Education Workshop for non-project teachers to 
aquaint them with career education objectives; July 21-25, 1975 

3. The Secondary Coordinator will be involved along with the Project 
Director in a Values Workshop for Project teachers; July 22, 1975. 
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(e) EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 

*See Evaluation Section of report following Body of Report. 
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(F) CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 



The Tennessee Exemplary Project in Career Education is having a 
positive impact on students. Material covered in the evaluation section 
of this report delineates some of the positive aspects of the project. 
Perhaps the most significant is the opening of options to students. 
Through the awareness and exploration components of the project students 
are beginning to see the world and their role as a working member. 

The general awareness activities provided through the elementary school 
experience are providing students a base upon which to explore specific 
careers relevant to their own goals and interests. This awareness and 
exploration culminates with the high school program during which specific 
.skills may be developed and opportunities for work observation and/or 
experience are available to students. 

One of the primary goals of the Tennessee Exemplary Project in Career 
Education is to give young people enough information and experience to 
help them to see their options and provide a means of achieving or 
moving toward realization of their goals. 

According to the data currently available it is readily apparent 
that those students actively involved in "acting out" their career interests 
i.e. the Community Learning Center participatants, are becoming equipped 
to deal with the challenges of society. During the coming school year 
emphasis will be given to providing more experiences for more students. 

Taken as a whole the Tennessee Exemplary Project in Career Education 
is evolving into a comprehensive K-14 program. Its present state does 
indicate a need for more coordination between the various components. 
This is a need that will be addressed during the third year of the project. 

The staff is confident that with the continued support of the community 
and the local school systems, career education will continue to provide 
students with meaningful and valuable information and experiences. 



Gary LrHaaby 
Director 
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Section I. Overview of the TEPCE Project 



Introduction 

The Tennessee Exemplary Project in Career Education (TEPCE) and the 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service (BERS), University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, entered into a contractual agreement for Third-Party Evaluation 
on September 1, 1974, in accordance with requirements of the federal fund- 
ing agency for TEPCE. Evaluation design and activities of year one of 
TEPCE may be found in the final evaluation report of 1973-74. 

Participating Schools and Student Population 

Three schools new to the project have been added during the year to 
serve as control schools, bringing to 17 the total number of schools in- 
volved, student population has been increased by addition of these schools 
from a total of 5,218 in 1974 to 6,180 in 1975, an increase of 962 students. 

Chuckey-Doak High School, Chuckey Elementary School, and Glenwood 
Elementary School are the schools added as project schools for control 
purposes. Student population by schools and grade levels may be seen in 
Table I. All students of Greeneville City Schools participated in the 
project as did approximately 45% of all students in Greene County Schools. 

Data Collection Schedule 

During the 1974-75 school year, tests were administered and data 
collected in accordance with the following schedule, shown in Figure 1. 



Tennessee Exemplary Project in Career Education . Final Evaluation 
Report 1973-74, Bureau of Educational Research and Service, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, August, 1974. 
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Test 



To Whom Administered 



Date Administered 



1. 



2. 



4. 



Tennessee Self- 
Concept Scale 
(TSCS) 

Self Observation 
Scale (SOS) 



Revised Westbrook 
Occupational Matu- 
rity Scale 



Career Maturity 
Inventory (CMI) 



5. Gordon Occupation- 
al Check List 



6. Career Maturity 
(CMI) 



7. Gordon Occupation- 
al Check List 



8. Revised Westbrook 
Occupational Matu- 
rity Scale 

9. Competence Career 
Maturity Inventory 
(COII) 



All 11th grades of 
project schools 



All 3rd grs . of 4 pro- 
ject schools, one 3rd 
. gr. class In 2 control 
schools, one 6th gr. 
class In all control 
schools 

One 4th gr. class and 
one 5th gr. class at 
2 control schools, one 
6th gr. class and one 
7th gr. class at 2 
control schools 

One 7th gr. class and 
one 8th gr. class at 
2 control schools, to 
9th, 10th, and 12th grs. 
at one control school 

One 7th gr. class and 
one 8th gr. class at 
2 control schools 

Forty students randomly 
selected from each gr. 
7-12. 

Forty students randomly 
selected from each gr. 
7-12 

Thirty students randomly 
selected from each gr. 
4-7 

Selected students In grs. 
10-12 and the Community 
Learning Center 



January 75 



January 75 



January 75 



January 75 



January 75 



May 75 



May 75 



May 75 



May 75 



Figure 1. Schedule of 1974--1975 TEPCE Data Collection Showing Project 
and -Control Groups. 
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Start-Up Difficulties 

The Tennessee Exemplary Project in Career Education (TEPCE) started a 
year before the Guidelines^ were developed. In accordance with normal evalu- 
ation procedures for Exemplary (Part D) projects, an external evaluation was 
already underway; ^n evaluation design had been, accepted for the project. 
The initial proposal suggested a multi-year design for the evaluation. Thus 
all baseline data (under the prior design) had been collected prior to devel- 
opment of the Guidelines . The baseline data and their uses had some effect 
on the new design. 

Secondly, to plan and conduct an evaluation that is harmonious with the 
previous design and will accommodate factors from the new design, some compro- 
mises with the new design are necessary for maximxim evaluation effect of pro- 
jects that have been operating. 

Several constraints inherent in the TEPCE Project forced some adjustments 
within the current guidelines. For example, all teachers in Greeneville City 
and Greene County have received some inservice education relative to career 
education, although no monies were available for participation in the project 
by non-TEPCE schools. Additionally, teachers adopted and adapted good ideas from 
project teachers, thereby contaminating pure control groups. All pupils 
in the city system participate in TEPCE, making it impossible to identify 
(in the city) any control group not in some way "contaminated; all city pupils 
qualify as treatment groups . 

One County high school and the feeder system for that high school com- 
prise the County population in TEPCE. Characteristics of this high school 
suggest that no other County high school and no other set of feeder schools 

(2) Draft Guidelines for the Evaluation of Career Education Programs , Sub- 
mitted to U.S.O.E., Dept. of H.E.W., by Development Associates, Inc., 
Washington, D.C., Contract No. OEC-0-73-6663, August 15, 1974. 
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will provide a control group in the usual sense of the word; various charac-- 
teristics within geographic areas in the County suggest that no comparison 
group can legitimately be used. In other words, any comparison group so 
developed from the County would net provide a "random" situation. 

Advantages of TEPCE Evaluation Strategies 

Some things in the Guidelines complement TEPCE Evaluation strategies from 
the prior year. First, the Crites Maturity Inventory (CMI) instrument was used 
for baseline testing—one of the instruments identified in the Guidelines . 
Secondly, the Guidelines do not prohibit the use of two other instruments used 
to obtain baseline data: The Gordon Occupational Checklist and an adaptation 
of Westbrook's Vocational Maturity Inventory. Both instruments have provided 
valuable baseline data; it is presumed that their use during the current year 
assisted the evaluation strategy. The use of the Westbrook has provided the 
evaluators an opportunity to employ a multiple-matrix sampling and testing pro- 
cess — one way parsimoniously to obtain valid results. Recognizing that a true 
control group would not be feasible, the initial evaluation design makes use 
of progressive testing and a step/time analysis strategy.* Through this pro- 
cess it will be possible to infer the. impact of the career education treatment 
based upon the number of years that a student is involved in the treatment. 

During TEPCE 's first year, extensive testing generated general baseline 
measures. However, d^'e to the lateness of contracting wit!: a third-party eval- 
uator, baseline testing was done after the project had been underway for several 
months. Although a problem, this is not as serious as it might be. There was 



* A failing of this procedure is that it does not provide any true control 

on maturity as a factor. However, through careful analysis and comparisons 

strong indicators and trends should be evident and the data should be able to 
provide some inferences. 
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a late project funding datp and start-up, and teachers had not received their 
prescribed inservice training during the summer prior to actual treatment with 
pupils. Thus, while there was obviously some contamination in the baseline, 
it probably was less than if the teachers had received their prior training. 

Figure 2, page 6, portrays the original evaluation design plan for 
TEPCE. Instruments included Crities CMI, Westbrook (adapted), Gordon 
Occupational Checklist, participant questionaires developed by staff, ana 
on-site monitoring to gather process data. 

Figures, page 7 provides more detail of the population/sample, the act- 
ual grades tested, and the comparisons/analyses as determined for the initial 
evaluation design. Elements of this initial design are applicable for the new 
plan and are incorporated as feasible. 

As a basic framework for the project evaluation, a modification of the 
CIPP model developed by Daniel Stuff lebeam will be followed. This model pro- 
vides a process to evaluate a program in terms of context, input, process and 
product . 

1. Context , Evaluation will assess the framework in which the 
program will become operational. 

2' lS£]iL' Evaluation will provide the information needed for 
possible alteration or revision of the program. 

3, Process . Evaluation will provide a mechanism to operation- 
alize needed program adjustments. 

4. Product . Evaluation will assess the effectiveness of pro- 
cedures and resultant outcomes. 
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Project Goals and Objectives 

The following goals and objectives are taken from the proposal as orig- 
inally funded and are obj ec ts of evaluation strategies . They are applicable 
to all grade-levels, kindergarten through post-secondary, with a thread of 
continuity throughout; e.g., knowing the importance of work, understanding 
the range of occupational selection, demonstrating a positive self-concept. 

Each participating student will: 

1. know and understand the economic, social, and personal importance 
of work. 

2i understand the range, nature, and relatedness of many types 
of occupations. 

3. demonstrate an awareness of the need for basic skills in the 
world of work. 

4. know and practice desirable work habits and attitudes 

5. practice decision-making. 

6. demonstrate a positive self-concept and awareness of his 
own interests. 

7. demonstrate the ttbility to relate his areas of career interests 
to his own interests, abilities, and values. 

8. demonstrate an awareness of the consequences of choosing a 
particular career area. 

9. use his educational experiences to further his understanding 
of and preparation for a chosen career area. 

10. base his career choices on his knowledge and understanding of 
his own interests, abilities, and values. 

11. understand the consequences of his career choices. 

12. plan an educational program appropriate to his career choices. 

13. be placed in a job or further education program related to his 
career choice. 
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. Data Presentation and Analysis 

During year one of the project (school year 1973-74) various 
designated tests were administered to students in the project schools 
to generate baseline data. Scheduled testing was continued during 
year two (school year 1974-75) to conclude baseline testing and to 
provide post-test data. Tests were administered in accordance with 
the schedule shown on page 2. 
Data Presentation 

Standardized test scores provide the data for the evaluation' re- 
port. Project and control schools were administered the following 
tests during year two of the project; Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 
(TSCS), the Self-Observation Scale (SOS), the Revised Westbrook 
Occupational Maturity Scale, Crites' Career Maturity Inventory (CMI) , 
Crities' Competence Career Maturity Inventory (CCMI) , and the Gordon 
Occupational Check List (GOCL) . 
Career Maturity Inventory (CMI) 

The concept of career maturity is more comprehensive than career 
choice, including not only the selection of an occupation but also 
attitudes toward decision-making, comprehension and understanding of 
job requirements, planning activity and ability, and development of 
vocational capabilities. The CMI is an attitude scale that was de- 
signed to elicit the attitudinal or dispositional response tendencies 
in career maturity which are nonintellectual in nature, but which 
mediate both choice behaviors and choice aptitudes. 

The test is a fifty-item scale consisting of statements about 
an adolescent's (a) involvement in the process of career choice, 

(b) orientation toward the vocational choice problem, (c) independence 
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In decision-making, (d) preferences for factors in career choice, and 
(e) conception of the choice process. The CMI yeilds a raw score ranging 
from zero to fifty. The higher the raw score, the greater the career 
maturity level. It has been normalized using a sample of 15,298 stu- 
dents in grades seven through thirteen from eight states including 

Tennessee. 

Table II-l presents 1973 baseline data from student scores on the 
CMI for grades 7-12 for the total population of project school students 
(N = 785). 

Included is 1975 post-test data for randomly selected classes of 
the same students and grades, excluding grade 11. 

The total mean of the post- test was 1.05 higher than the total mean 
of the pre-test, representing a substantial increase, and reflecting 
an increase in the career maturity level of project participants, even 
though students in grade 11 were not included in the post-test. 

Also included in lable Il-l fer comparative purposes is the total 
mean of a group of control school students from grades 7-12, excluding 
grade 11. The mean of this group, when compared to the pre-test mean of 
the project students (32.24 v. 32.36), indicates that the control group 
fits well the criteria for such a group, in that its pre-test mean is 
virtually the same as the pre-test mean of the project students on the C.M.I. 
T-test scores of project and control students on the pre-test were not sig- 
nificant as seen in Table II-2, a further indication that both groups are 
approximately the same- 

The increase in career maturity level of students during the first 

two years of operation of TEPCE may be observed more dramatically in 
Table III-l- Here results of administering the C.M.I, to project students, 
who have participated for two years in the project, may be compared with 
the pre-test of control school students in grades 7-10. Table III-2 reflects 

growth of project students after one year in TEPCE, and Table III-3 reflects 
Q „ growth of project students after two years of project participation. • 
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Competence Career Maturity Inventory (CCMI) 
During the time in which baseline data was collected, in November of 
1973, a selected sample of 10th grade students was aaministered the CCMI. 
The CCMI provides a more thorough assessment of the goals and objectives 
of TEPCE than measures resulting from the abbreviated CMI Attitude Scale. 
A similar sample of 11th grade students completed the CCMI at the end of 
year two of the project. Another similar sample of 12th grade students 
will complete the CCMI at the conclusion of the project's third year of 
operation. A measure of overall student gains resulting from project 
activities throughout the operational period of the project will be pro- 
vided. 

Table IV permits comparison of baseline data from administering the 
CCMI to students in grade 10 with a similar group of students having 
participated in project activities for two years. 

A substantial increase is noted by comparing the total means of the 
grade 10 students (baseline) with the ^:otal means of the grade 11 students 
who have participated in the project for two years. Total mean score 
differences in the two groups range from 1.27 (Planning) to 2.37 (Self- 
Appraisal). The increases are substantial, even allowing for natural 
maturation of students over the time. 

The CCMI was also used during school year 74-75 to evaluate students 
participating in the Community Learning Center (CLC) portion of the TEPCE. 
The CLC is designed to permit a limited number of 12th grade project stu- 
dents to observe in 1-4 career fields of the student's choosing. The 
student, educator, parent, and employer cooperate to provide the oppor- 
tunity for students to experience first-hand the actual type of tasks per- 
formed by employees in these careers. 
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Table V compares the results of the CCMI which was administered to 
21 students of the Community Learning Center (CLC) in grade 12 and 55 
non-CLC students at the 12th grade level. As might be anticipated, those 
students who volunteer to leave school and devote the 2 hours daily re- 
quired to observe and participate in selected careers should score higher 
on a career-oriented test. This supposition is borne out by the results 
displayed in Table V, which reflect a higher total mean by CLC students 
for every variable than for students not participating in the Community 
Learning Center. 

T-tests conducted on the results shown in Table V are significant 
at the 0.05 level for the variables Occupational Information (t = -2.31) 
and Planning (t = -2.61). This would indicate that the probability of 
these results occurring by chance is less than 5 in 100. 

Regional norms are unavailable for the CCMI. Therefore, meaningful 
comparisons must be made from post-test scores such as those presented in 
Tables IV & V and the ones to be completed at the conclusion of the pro- 
ject's 3rd year of operation (school year 75-76). 
Gordon Occupational .Check List (GOCL ) 

The Gordon Occupational Check List consists of 240 activities that 
are performed in many different kinds of jobs. These 240 activities are 
organized into five general interest categories and are further grouped 
into thirty internally-related clusters. Table VI presents the areas, 
number of items and item clusters. 

The Check List was developed for use in survey research and in indi- 
vidu'ial and group counseling. A:tivity items were written for the selected 
occupations, using the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and Occupational 
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Outlook Handbook as guides. Results of -test-retest reliability studies are 
shown in Table VII. 

The Check List vas specifically developed to be relevant to the non- 
college-bound student who vill leave high school to enter the vorking force. 
It has been used successfu3;:y as lov as the eighth grade level. 

The GOCL vas admin istereed to students in grades 7, 8, 9, and 12 in the 
TEPCE target schools in November, 1973. Tables VIII-1, 2, 3, and 1| display 
data from these tc^t,. (pre-test), f^'om the GOCL administered to ranaoiTO,:/ 
selected classes of the same grade levels at the end of year tvo of the project 
(column 2), and from the GOCL administered to randomly selected classes of the 
next higher grade levels after tvo years in TEPCE (post-test). 

The total score on the Check List is indicative of the breadth and 
supposedly the depth of interest a student has in various fields of vork. If 
a student vas extremely interested in only one field of vork and had narroved 
his choice to only one major task in that field, his score on the Check List 
might be as lov as tvo. On the other hand,, if a student had a vide variety of 
:i:+f5rests , none of vhich he had narroved to a decisive point, his score could 
be veil over one hundred—perhaps even higher. If a student vere interested 
in no- vork at all, his score vould be zero. Because the motivation for student's 
reponses is largely unmeasured, the results must be used carefully. 

For instance, students in grade seven may be reluctant to indicate their 
interest in a vide variety of occupations. It is one of the goals of the 
project to encourage exploration by students at the junior^ high school, level. 
It vas anticipated that post-tests administered at the end of year two of the 
project vould reveal an increase at this grade level, thus lending positive 
support to project activities to expand student avareness. 
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Comparison of post-test mean scores with pre-test mean (baseline) scores 
in Tables VIII-1, 2, 3, and k shows an increase at every grade level (7, 8, 9, 
and 12) after students have participated in TEPCE activities for tvo years. 
This is an indication that the project goal of encouraging exploration of 
careers by students at the junior high school level is being achieved. Com- 
paring total mean scores .of students at the same grade level, but who have 
spent two years participating in project activities of TEPCE, shows an increase 
at every level, with the exception of grade 9, over the pre-test total mean. 
This can be seen as evidence that project activities have broadened the areas 
of student interest by encouraging their exploration in a wide variety of 
careers, a goal of TEPCE. 

Control School Testing With the GOCL 

The Gordon Occupational Check List (GOCL) was also administered to randomly 
selected classes of students, in the control school in Grades 7, 8, 9, and 12 
during year two of TEPCE in order to gather baseline data from this group. Table 
IX-1 permits comparison of baseline scores from the control schools with those 
of project schools at the same grade levels. 

The higher mean scores for students in control schools than those in project 
schools, with the exception of Grade 9, may be interpreted as several factors 
at work. The significant T-test scores at three grade levels also need amplifi- 
cation. Baseline data for controls was drawn a year later than that for project 
schools, due to the late date in identifying and getting approval of control 
schools. As previously mentioned, the control was contaminated in that good 
non-project teachers adopt many usable ideas from project teachers. Voluntary 
participation of non^project teachers in in-service education programs for 
project teachers added to the contamination. It also may be that rather 
than to cause students to narrow their occupational interests as they approach 
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graduation, a goal of the project, student occupational interests continue to 
broaden as they gain insight into the various available careers. Although run- 
ning counter to project aims, one could hypothesize that when students finally 
do make a career selection they will be more satisfied with it, having been 
exposed to and interested in a wide variety of careers. Project administrators 
may desire to consider this fact when goal modification is contemplated. 

Table IX-2 provides a comparison by sex of GOCL total mean scores for TEPCE 
students in grades 7, 8, 9, and 12 (baseline) and following two years of project 
activities. The decrease in male total mean scores after two years of project 
participation may be seen as an indication that the project goal of assisting 
students to narrow their interests to a decisive point is being reached. Tota."^ 
mean scores for females having increased, one conclusion is that they have become 
aware of the variety of vocations available for females outside the home, thus 
expanding their awareness, and are not as near^as are their male counterparts^ to 
making a definite career decision. Results of testing at the end of year three 
of TEPCE will ascertain the correctness of this assumption. 
Student Projective Activities 

One section of the Check List provides a measure of student projective activ- 
ities after completion of high school. The statement is: 

After leaving high school, do you plan to obtain additional 
training or education in any of the following? (For each, 
check the choice that applies.) 



Table X-1 presents response by grade level for students in grades 7, 8, 9, 
and 12 of the TEPCE Project (baseline). Table X-2 presents response percentages 
by sex for the same group of students (baseline) and following two years of 
TEPCE activities. Table X— 3 provides percentages of student responses by sex 



Technical, vocational or trade school. Yes 
Junior College. Yes 
Four-year college or university. Yes 



No^ 
No* 
No" 



Undecided 
Undecided 
Undecided 



5 4 
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and grade level to the question on projected future activities in grades 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, and 12 for target students, following two years of project participa- 
tion. Table X-4 gives student response percentages by sex and grade level in 
grades 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12 of the control schools . 

Table X-3 reveals t^at a larger percentage of project students (47.1) re- 
ject technical, vocational, or trade school as an alternative following high 
school graduation than did at the project outset. Table X-2 (27.1). This may 
be interpret a to mean that having learned more about such schools, students do 
not see them as meeting their future occupational or educational needs. Control 
school students in Table X-4 reject attendance at technical, vocational, or trade 
school by a larger percentage (30.7) than did target students initially. Table X~l. 
(27.1). It may be that control group contamination is a factor in students be- 
ginning to understand the range, nature, and relatedness of many types of occupa- 
tions, a TEPCE goal, and beginning to make decisions based on this information, 
another goal of TEPCE. 

The percentage of students undecided about attendance at a technical, voca- 
tional, or trade school and at a junior college increased following two years of 
TEPCE activities. (Table X-2). This may be an indication that students have 
had their horizons broadened through project activities and are not ready to re- 
ject these two alternatives out-of-hand without further information and consider- 
ation, thus providing positive support that the goal of students using their edu- 
cational experiences to further their understanding of and preparation for a 
chosen career area is being reached. In other words, following two years of 
TEPCE activities, students conceivably may have learned enough relative to 
technical, vocational or trade schools, and junior colleges to be interested in 
them as future educational alternatives but are not ready to commit themselves 
to either of them until additional information is obtained or until a career de- 
cision is demanded. It is noteworthy that a sizeable number (22.9%) of **no response** 
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answers were recorded baseline vs. none post-test. One interpretation is that 
students have learned enough, following two years of project activities, to 
attempt to answer such care r-o^riented questions, whereas previously they would 
not do so. Year three testing vill reveal whether this supposition is correct. 
College as an Alternative 

An increase in the percentage of students who reject junior college as an 
alternative after graduation from high school, as recorded following two years 
of participation in the project (Table X-3, 54.0) is noted when compared to 
baseline results (Table X-1, 39.2). It is supported by the data in Table X-2, 
which shows on even larger rejection (72,5%). This may be viewed as evidence 
that students are attaining the project goal of demonstrating the ability to 
relate their areas of career interest to their own interests, abilities, and values. 

After two years of participation in the activities of TEPCE, a greater per- 
centage of students favor a 4-year college or university as a post-graduation 
alternative (Table X-3, 52.5) than they did previously (Table X-1, 37.7) thus 
lending additional support to th^ project goal stated in the previous paragraph- 

• However, these result:^ aru uot borne out by Table X-2, which shows a drop 
to 27.4 from the baseline percent^ire of 37.7, after two years of project activ- 
ities. Caution shoviild ->e used in relying too heavily upon this information, since 
all students responded to the question post- test, whereas a sizeable number (14.9%) 
of "no response" was recorded in the baseline data. Considering that the number 
"undecided" remained approximately the same on both tests, one could argue for the 
validity of the results. The response of students in control schools to the 
same question. Table X-4, shows the rejection of college or university as a likely 
future activity, even though there was stronger interest exhibited in the four- 
year college or university than in the junior college or in the technical, voca- 
tional, or trade school, 
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Post test data at the conclusion of year three of TEPCE will determine 
which supposition is valid and whether a trend has been established. 
Male-Female Response 

viewing the breakdown by sex reveals female student responses in .the 
baseline data (Table X-2) to the probability of pursuing technological training 
to be lower than responses of n^les, as might be suspected, due to differing 
cultural expectations of „.les and females. However, Table X-3 shows .ixed respon- 
ses, with female interest at the 9th and 11th grade in technological training 
higher than that of males, after two years of project activities. Having been 
exposed to women performing various jobs outside the home, as a result of 
TEPCE activities, would account in part for the increased' interest by f-emales 

in such training. Examination of test results at thP u . 

res,uj.ts at the end of year three of TEPCE 

will determine whether a trend has developed. 
Revised Westbrook Oc cupational ^faturitv Scale 

Students in elementary schools included in the TEPCE at grade levels four, 
five, and six were administered the Revised Westbrook Oc cupational Matur-.>v 
scale (Westbrook) in November, 1973. The instrument was originally developed 
to include 120 items. However, the revisions included random assignment of 
the 120 items into six subjects of twenty items each. Also, the reading level 
was revised to the fourth grade level. Students in grades four, five, and six 
of TEPCE target schools completed one of the six subtests following a random^ 
distribution technique. At the end of year two of TEPCE, students who had 
participated in project activities for two years and were now in grades 5, " 
6, and 7 were randomly selected by class and re-administered the Westbrook. 
Comparison of these . pre and post tests may be seen in Table XI-1. 

The mean Westbrook scores for grades 4, 5, and 6 (pre-test) increase cor- 
respondingly, as do those for grades 5, 6, and 7 (post-test) in Table XI-1. 
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This might simply indicate an increase in reading level of students in grades 
4-7. However, allowing for increased reading level due to maturation, when 
comparing pre and post- tests, total mean scores increased at every grade level 
following participation in project activities for two years. T-tests give 
scores significant beyond the 0.01 level for all 3 grade levels, an indication 
that the probability of such results occurring by chance is less than one per 
hundred. 

In the elementary grades, the goals and objectives of TEPCE are directed 
toward increased awareness of the general topic of careers. The increase in 
mean scores on the Westbrook, as indicated in Table XI-1, gives positive sup- 
port that target students are becoming more aware of careers and that these 
project goals are being achieved. 

Table XI-2 provides a comparison between mean scores (baseline) on the 
Westbrook for target and control students (pre-test) at grade levels 4, 5, and 6. 

The total mean scores at grade levels 4, 5, and 6 are higher for the con- . 
trol schools. However, there is no statistical difference at either grade 
level, as reflected by t scores in Table XI-2. Examined together, a statis- 
tically significant difference between treatment and control group students is 
found at the 0.05 level. This may be interpreted to mean that the probability 
of these two groups occurring by chance is less than 5 in 100. However, one 
should note that previously mentioned contamination of control is summed in 
the total and could account for the statistically significant difference, 
whereas it fails to cause significance at individual grade levels. 

Table XI-3 provides a comparison by sex and grade level of mean scores 
on the Westbrook by TEPCE project schools after two years of project activities 
and control schools in grades 4-7. 
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Contrary to the treatment schools, mean scores for females In the control 
schools are higher than those for males. This runs counter to the cultural 
phenomenon; e.g., it is not as important for females to prepare for a place 
in the job market as it is for males, since females often marry and "stay 
home." It is not a stated objective of TEPCE to encourage females to prepare 
for employment outside of the home. Post-test data at the end of year three 
of TEPCE will show whether higher mean scores for females is consistent. 
Self Observation Scale 

The Self Observation Scale (SOS) was administered in January, 1975 to 
randomly selected classes of 3rd and 6th grade pupils in project and control 
schools to collect pre-test data. One of the objectives of TEPCE is that 
students demonstrate a positive self-concept. Results of post-test SOS data, 
collected at the end of year three of the project, will reveal whether project 
students are, in fact, developing their self-concept as a result of participation 
in TEPC activities. 

Tables XII-1 and XII-2 display results of administering the SOS to 3rd and 
6th grade project and control students. 
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SELF OBSERVATION SCALES - PRIMARY LEVEL 



The SOS is a nationally normed, empirically validated, multi- 
dimensional instrument for measuring the way children perceive themselves 
(self-concept). 

The primary level of the SOS measures five dimensions of child- 
ren's self concept. Each scale is labeled in a positive manner with high 
scores being most characteristic of the scale name. 

The scales are as follows: 

Scale I. Self Acceptance 

Children with high scores view themselves positively and attribute 
to themselves qualities of happiness, importance and general competence. 
They see themselves as being valued by peers,, family, and teachers. Child- 
ren with low scores see themselves as. unhappy, lacking in general competence 
and of little importance to others. 

Scale II. Social Maturity 

Children with high scores on this scale know how they are supposed 
to think and feel in a variety of social situations. They have learned the 
importance of such notions as "fair play", "sharing", "perserverance", "help- 
fulness", and "generosity". Children with low scores on this scale have not 
learned these notions and are likely to evidence behaviors that most adults 
would characterize as selfish, inconsiderate, or immature. 

Scale III..- School Affiliation 

Children with high scores view school as a positive influence in 
their lives. They enjoy going to school, and they enjoy the activities 
associated with school. Children with low scores view school as an un- 
happy place to be; They do not e.Mjoy most school related activities and are 
negative about the importance of school in their lives. 

Scale IV. Self Security 

Children with high scores report a high level of emotional con- 
fidence or stability. They feel that they are in reasonable control of the 
factors that affect their lives and spend little time worrying over possible 
troubles. Chi"idren with low scores on this scale worry a great det. i . They 
are concerned that something bad may happen and report feelings of nervous- 
ness. 

Scale V. Achievi^ment Motivation 

This is a special scale, relating achievement and ability to self 
concept. High scores indicate increased probability that the child will 
achieve well with relation to ability; low scores indicate increased prob- 
ability that the child will not achieve as well as might be expected on the 
basis of his ability. This scale is considered to be experimental ; v/e rec- 
ommend that its use for individual assessment be deferred pending the results 
of our current program of confirmatory analyses. 
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SELF OBSERVATION SCALES - INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 



The SOS is a nationally normed, empirically validated, multi- 
dimensional instrument for measuring the way children perceive themselves 
(self-concept) . 

The intermediate level of the SOS measures eight dimensions of 
children's self concept. Each scale is labeled in a positive manner with 
high scores being most characteristic of the scale name. 

The scales are as follows: 

Scale I. Self Acceptance 

Children with high scores view themselves positively and attrib- 
ute to themselves qualities of happiness, importance and general competence. 
They see themselves as being valued by peers, family, and teachers. Child- 
ren with low scores see themselves as unhappy, lacking in general compet- 
ence and of little importance to others. 

Scale II. Self Security 

Children with high scores report a high level of emotional con- 
fidence or stability. They feel that they are in reasonable control of the 
factors that affect their lives and spend little time worrying over poss- 
ible troubles. Children with low scores on this scale worry a great deal. 
They are concerned that something bad may happen and report feelings of 
nervousness. 

Scale III. Social Maturity 

Children v/ith high scores on this scale know how they are supposed 
to think and feel in a variety of social situations. They have learned the 
importance of such notions as "fair play", "sharing", "perserverance" , "help- 
fulness", and "generosity". Children with low scores on this scale have not 
learned these notions and are likely to evidence behaviors that most adults 
would characterize as selfish, inconsiderate, or immature. 

Scale IV. Social Confidence 

Children with high scores on this scale feel confident of their 
ability to relate successfully in social situations. They feel confident 
that they can make friends easily, and that they are valued and enjoyed by 
their friends. Children with low scores have difficulty making friends, 
do not feel valued by others and see other people as being more socially 
adept than themselves. 

Scale V. School Affiliation 

Children with high scores view school as a positive influence in 
their lives. ^ They enjoy going to school, and they enjoy the activities 
associated with school. Children with low scores view school as an un- 
happy place to be. They do not enjoy most school related activities and are 
negative about the importance of school in their lives. 
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Scale VI. 



Teacher Affiliation 



Children with high scores on this scale like their teachers. They 
see the teacher as helpful, attentive, understanding and generous. Children 
with low scores see the teacher as arbitrary, inconsiderate of children, and/ 
or as a source of emotional pain. 

Scale VII. Peer Affiliation 

. Children with high scores on this scale consider their relation- 
ships, with other children to be both of high quality and of considerable 
importance to them. They see themselves as approved and valued by their 
peers. They like to be with other children. Children with low scores do 
not see their peer relationships as an asset. They see other children as 
unfriendly, they have few friends, and do not accept the responsibilities 
of friendship easily. 

Scale VIII. Achievement Motivation 

This is a special scale, relating achievement and ability to self 
concept. High scores indicate increased probability that the child will 
achieve well with relation to ability; low scores indicate increased proba- 
bility that the child will not achieve as well as might be expected on the 
basis of his ability. This scale is considered to be experimental, we rec- 
ommend that its use for individual assessment be deferred pending the re- 
sults of our current program of confirmatory analyses. 

The SOS Interpreted 

Results of primary level testing with the SOS. (Table XII-1) reveal that 
project schools had the highest average percentages in the areas of school affiliation, 
self-security, and achievement motivation. Control schools had the highest aver- 
age percentages in the areas of self-acceptance and social maturity. Such re- 
sults might perhaps have been anticipated due to the somewhat more urban environ- 
ment of project schools when compared with control schools. 

Table XII-2 shows results of intermediate level testing with the SOS. 
Social maturity, social confidence, teacher affiliation, and achievement mo- 
tivation are the areas v^here the average percentages of project school students 
exceeded those of the controls. The average percentages of control school stu- 
dents were higher than those of project school students in the areas of self- 
acceptance, self-security, school affiliation, and peer affiliation. 
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Dissemination Activities 

Proper dissemination of the exemplary ideas generated by an exemplary 
project" in career education is an important function during years two and three 
of operation. During the second year, 3uch efforts are a "hit and miss" activity, 
and by the third year they should be carefully programmed and planned. Dissemin- 
ation, for the purposes of this project, is considered as providing information 
through largely impersonal channels about new practices, and diffusion is con- 
sidered more aligned to personal assistance given by knowledgeable field workers 
to teachers wishing to adopt new practices, with communication on an inter- 
personal level. Dissemination is closely related to the awareness and interest 
stages of the change process, and diffusion is related to trial, evaluation and 
adoption. 3 

Evaluation of the project will be responsible for analyzing and documenting 
the project's progress through a change model. Change will be effected, not 
just in the target schools, but within the local district and, to varying 
degrees, the state and region. 

During the second year of TEPCE, there have been a variety of dissemination 
activities undertaken. Brochures discussing the project were sent to all super- 
intendents in the state of Tennessee, and to others as requested. Channel 2, 
television, the Public Service Broadcasting station, has developed a tape for 
presentation. A staff member made a presentation at the Annual Guidance Counselors 
Clinic of the East Tennessee Personnel and Guidance Association Meeting in 1974 
to approximately 25 participants. Other dissemination activities are described 
in the Project Director's 74-75 quarterly report. 

3rhis distinction follows CM. Achilles and D. Norman, "Communications and Change 
Education." Planning and Changing , V. 3 (Fall, 1974), pp. 138-142 and a change 
model discussed by L.W. Hughes and C,M. Achilles, "The Supervisor as Change Agent," 
Educational Leadership , 28, 8 (May, 1971), pp. 840-845. 
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Within the school districts where TEPCE is being conducted, there have been 
continuous inservice projects for all teachers, and the school public relations 
person served as an intermediary to provide information to the various media 
for broadcast in the immediate area. 

ON-SITE MONITORING 

Visits to the TEPCE office and target schools by evaluation team members 
have been viewed as beneficial not only in terms of specific evaluation needs, 
but also as a means of maintaining a communications network. By sharing successes 
and problems (potential and real) as an on-going interaction, TEPCE and BERS 
Staff members are better able -to gain insight and understanding of the project 
and the benefits to be derived from the evaluation function. In this sense, 
evaluation becomes an aid to project staff in accomplishing the objectives 
and goals of the project. 

Specically, on-site monitoring activities have been as follows: 
1. Observation of Value Clarification workshops conducted by the project 
staff at Greenville Jr. High School and at Cedar .Creek Elementary School for 
the faculties of St. James and Cedar Creek Schools. These were two of- a series 
)f such meetings conducted for teachers in project schools. Each-workshop was 
Jvaluated at its culmination by participants. Combined results follow in figure 

.COLLECTIVE DATA ON 
• WORKSHOP EVALUATIONS BY TEACHERS 
K - 12 
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Ninety-five percent of the participants replied that workshop objectives 
for the most part, were consistent with needs of workshop participants. A like 
percentage of participants felt that objectives of the workshop were met 
satisfactorily. Ninety-nine percent of participants saw the workshop staff as 
adequately prepared, and the overall evaluation of the workshop participants was 

9A% positive. 

One-hundred-sixty-four evaluations were received from teachers in the 
fourteen schools of TEPCE. A listing of the workshops conducted during 
year two of TEPCE by the project staff may be seen in Appendix A . 

As a preliminary to the workshops, a survey was conducted by the project 
staff in December, 1974, in all 14 project schools. Purpose of the survey 
was to obtain input from the certificated staff relative to its attitudes 
toward career education, in general, and particularly with respect to TEPCE. 
Appendix B presents a summary of the findings of the survey. Results show 
a strongly positive teacher attitude toward career education and toward the 
project staff in its working relationships with teachers. Seventy percent of 
the teachers feel that career education is a viable piogram which should be 
a major priority of the Greeneville and Greene County School Systems. 
2. Observation of a Career Development Conference on April 30 and May 1, 
1975, sponsored jointly by the project staff and the Tennessee State Department 
of Education. Program participants included project staff. State Department of 
Education personnel, representatives of Greeneville City Schools and Greene 
County Schools, and a speaker of nation-wide note in career education. Invitees 
were superintendents and instructional supervisors of all upper East Tennessee 
school districts and selected area business and/or industrial leaders, One- 
hundred-fif ty participants were anticipated; approximately 210 were in attendance. 

The larger-than-anticipated attendance is viewed as evidence of continued 
and growing interest in the career education concept by area educators and of 
^■'nterest in the career education model utilized by T.E.P.C.E. Comments from 
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participants to staff members were positive regarding the conference. However, 
the proj-ect staff will work at resolving minor scheduling problems prior to 
the planned conduction of a similar workshop in 1976. 

3. Observation of and small participation in the student pretest in control 
schools, and in post-test of students in project schools during year two of 
project operation. 
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Ill, Conclusions and Projections 

TEPCE was conceived and implemented to accomplish specific educational 
functions, geared to the unique needs of the student population and region. The 
situation in Greeneville City and Greene County is similar to that in other 
Appalachian regions; e.g., the need to attract more industry; the infusion of 
a rural population into a small town area; the need for expansion of educational 
programs to include emphasis on the acquisition of employable or saleable skills 
following high school graduation. 

The school calendar presented anticipated organizational resistance to the 
project staff during year one of operation. Schedules were planned well in 
advance, and little flexibility, necessary to accomplish in-service and work- 
shop activities, was afforded. School personnel had only limited opportunity 
to acquire the necessary knowledge and skills necessary to infuse career education 
into the learning experiences of their classrooms, even though they perceived 
that they were expected to do so. A germination period is required of new ideas 
before their transplantation into educational programs, according to Rogers and 
others 

During year one, evaluational efforts were directed toward the gathering 
of baseline data from the student population. Operations during year two saw 
the collection of some post-test data, the selection and approval of control 
schools, and gathering of ^ ...oline data from them. The baseline data provides 
a basis from which compar^s^ .is are to be made throughout the life of the project. 
Population stability is seemingly being maintained, since regional out-migration 
is not in evidence to any large degree. At the conclusion of year three of 



(4) Rogers, Everett M. , "Discussion of the Change Process in Education: Some 
Functional and Structural Implications." A Paper Presented at Symposium 26.3 
- at the American Educational Research Association Annual Meeting, Chicago, 
April 7, 1972. 
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TEPCE, assuming that such population stability Is maintained, the same basic 
student population will provide final post--test data. 

The project staff has been encouraged to document the process used to 
Implement all phases of the program. They have done this to a creditable degree, 
reporting in specific detail activities, resources, and Internal evaluation, where 
appropriate, in the quarterly and interim reports. Opportunities for Interaction 
between project staff, school personnel, and evaluators has resulted in a continued 
dialogue of benefit to each group. Several informal on-site visits at unspecified 
Intervals throughout the calendar year, as amplified in other sections of this 
report, provide a network for exchange of ideas, assessments, and possible 
alternative strategies that accomplish very real "teamwork". Evaluation must 
be more than "show what has been done," it must include "how may we assist 
you?" The project staff has worked to establish a helping relationship with 
classroom teachers and school administrators. In this way, career education Is 
becoming an intergral part of the educational programs of the Greeneville and 
Greene County School Systems, rather than a "new concept" to be added to existing 
programs. 

The TEPCE Project has initiated activities which are supported by classroom 
teachers and school personnel. The community has shown a willingness to function 
as a resource to the schools, through encouraging student visits to business/ 
Industry (field trips) and visiting classrooms, and through enthusiastic 
endorsement and support of the placement of students by the Community Learning 
Center in more than 70 organizations throughout the city and county. 
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Recommendations 

1, Activities of the CLC (Conmunlty Learning Center) should be continued 
and extended if possible • Data is supportive of student Interest 
and enthusiasm in this aspect of TEPCE. Teacher Interest is growing, 
and survey results show that directors of placement sites are strongly 
for continuation of CLC activities which place students in their 
organizations for 2 hours or so daily. A bonus is that these lay 
leaders Indicate growing support of other facets of the educational 
programs in Greeneville City and Greene County Schools than career 
education, 

2. Consideration should be given to expanded activities such as field 
trips to area business and industrial sites for students in grades 
6-8 in an effort to increase student awareness of the world of work 
and in order to ease the transition into CLC activities at a later 
date. 

3* Emphasis on employable or saleable skills should be continued at 
all levels, and an attempt should be made at a follow-up study of 
high school graduates to determine what happens to them relative to 
post-secondary activities and whether such is consistent with 
current career goals. 

4. Dissemination activities might give consideration to a conference 
or workshop on career education designed for area junior and senior 
college and private school personnel. 
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APPENDIX A 

WORKSHOPS HELD DURING DECEMBER. 1974 - MARCH. 1975 

December 11 • , . .j^. High Science 

January 9 ........... .Elementary 

January 13.* Elementary 

• January 22. . , . *. Elementary 

February 3. ....... .... .Elementary 

February 10. . . • • • Elementary 

February 18 . .'. .Junior High 

February 25 . .Elementary 

February 26 Elementary 

March 3. , . .High School 

March 4 ."Elementary 

March 6. . . Elementary 

March 11. .High School 

March : ...13. z^--. ■ . Elementary • 

March 18. . " .High School 
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TABtS I 



TEPCE PROJECT AHO Ctt.TTKOI. SCHOOLS 
Number of Studcutii by Grade Uvcl 



£ I i. I 

Crtfcnevlllc Htddlo School 

6 . . . . 2<0 

7 .... 239 

8 • • ♦ . 233 
Total: 712 

Crccncvtllc lllyM School 



COUNTY 



9 . . . 

10 . . . 

11 . . . 

12 . . . 
Total: 

Camp Cree k 

K . . . 

1 . . . 

2 . . . 

3 . . . 
A . . . 

5 . . . 

6 . . . 

7 . . . , 

8 . . . , 
Totals 



236 
224 
219 
199 
878 



, 21 
50 
35 
38 
43 
39 
37 
31 
42 
336 



DcBusk School 



Total: 



20 
34 
31 
40 
32 
43 
34 
35 
_ 27 
296 



Eastvlcv Sc hoo 1 



. . . . 43 

. . . . 52 

. . . . 71* 

• . . . 65 

• . . . 63 

. . . . V7r\ 
Total : 368* 



1 . . . 

2 . . . 

3 . . . 

4 . . . 
* 5 . . . 

Total: 

Ttir.culum View 



I 



47 
44 
49 
68 
4B 
?56 



^ Chuckcy Flcmcntnry 



K 
1 
2 

3 , 
A , 

5 , 

6 . 

7 , 



Total: 



50 
60 
74 
52 
68 
64 
61 
59 
_69 
557 



South Crccne Hlph 

9 .... 192 

10 .... 153 

11 .... 175 

12 .... 135. 
Total : 655 



Cedar Creek 

K . . . . 

1 . . . . 

2 , . . . 

3 . . . . 

4 . . . . 

5 . . . . 

6 . . . . 

7 - . . . 

8 . . . . 
Toiirl: 

St. Jageg 



25 
28 
30 
23 
23 
30 
25 
24 
29 



1 . . . . 14 

2 . . . . 13 

3 . . . . 13 

4 . . . . 13 

5 . . . . 26 

6 . . . . 19 

7 . . . . 11 

8 . . . . 22 
Total: 119 



» Chuckey^nook Ht^;h School 

9 .... 112 

10 ... , 121 

11 .... 109 

12 ... . 92 
Total: 434 

Andreu Johnson 

SMR , . , . 7 

3 . . . . 81 

4 . . . . 55 

5 . . , . j|8 
Total: 231 



Cresent 

K . 

1 . 

2 . 



Total: 



Crcystone 

K . . 

1 . . 

2 . . 

3 , . 

4 . . 

5 . , 

6 . . 



Total: 



91 
71 

219 



13 
10 
14 
10 
15 
18 
23 
15 
15 
133 



Sunnyslde 



K 




. 25 


1 




. 33 


2 




. 22 


3 




. 30 


4 




. 22 


5 




. 30 


6 




. 35 


7 




. 26 


6 




24 




Total: 


247 



* Clenwood School 



1 




. 25 


2 




. 26 


3 




. 36 


4 




. 33 


5 




. 22 


6 




. 30 


7 




. 33 


6 




. :o 




Total : 


235 



Total: 



44 
40 
49 
55 
4S 
_40 
267 



Control Schools 



76 

-37- 



Table II-l 

Pre-test and Post-test Results of administering the Career Maturity 
iventory (CMI) Attitude Scale to Junior and Senior High School Students 





N 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


785 (Pre-Test) 


32.36 


6.23 


142 (Post Test) 


33.41 


4.71 


Gain 


+ 1.05 


211 (Pre-Test Control Schools) 


32.24 


5.81 



ERIC 
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Table II-2 

T-test Values of Administering the Career Maturity Inventory (CMI) 
ude Scale to Project and Control Students 



Grade N Mean 



St. Dev. t-Test Value 



(1) (2) . O) {2)_ (1) (2) n) (2) 

8 8 146 32 29.1 29.38 6 i 5 17 

9 9 374 58 31.4 31.86 5.'8 5^9 '.57 
12 12 93 40 33.4 35.72 6.2 5.23 1.95 
12 12 172 40 36.6 35.72 4.7 5.23 -1.O6 



project students 
control students 



ERIC 
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Table III-l 

Results of Administering the C.M.I. Attitude Scale to Project Students 
(2 years in the project) and Control Group Students in Grades 7-10. 



Grade 8 
Mean 



Grade 9 
Mean 
S.D. 



Mean 
S.D. 



N 23 
Grade 10 



4.18 



N' iQ-^^ 5.62 

55 



ai-d|_Z Pr^JectJPos^ ControUPr^ 

I'll ^M? 



N 20 ^•'^^ 

^° 26 (t=1.25) 



c n 31.08 29 ?R 

S-D. 4.88 
N 37 



5.17 

32 (t = 0.17) 



33-87 31^86 



5.49 

58 (t = 1.23) 



33.20 



(t = 1.44) 



79 



Table III-2 

T-test Values of Adminstering the Crites Maturity Inventory (CMI) Attitude 
Scale to Project Students Pre-Test and Following One Year of TEPCE Activities 



Grade N Mean St. Dev. t~Test Value 

(1) (2) O) (2)_ O) (21 il) (21 . 

9 10 374 9 31 .4 36 .7 5 .8 6.4 2 ,75** 

12 12 93 11 33.4 37.4 6.2 3.9 1.62 

12 12 172 5 36.6 38.2 4.7 5.4 .86 



(1) project pre-test 

(2) project post-test after one year participation in TEPCE 
** significant at the .05 and .01 level 



80 



ERIC 
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I 



Table III-3 

T-test Values of Administering the CMI to Project Students Pre-test and 
Following Two Years of TEPCE Activities 



Grade N Mean St. Dev. 

A) <2). . (1) (2) (1) (2) (1) (2) 

2 9 146 23 29.1 33.87 6.1 4.18 

9 10 374 19 31.4 35.21 5.8 3.95 



t-Test Value 

3.62** 
2.72** 



(1) project pre-test 

(2) ,., project post-test after two years of participation in TEPCE 
** significant at the ^.05 and .01 level 



ERIC 
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Table IV 



Competence Career Maturity Inventory (CCMI) Baseline Data 
(Mean and Standard Deviation) by Variable for Grade 10 and 
Grade 11 (project participants for 2 years) 



Variable 


N 

Grade 
10 


Grade 
11 


Mean 
Grade Grade 
10 11 


Standard Deviation 
Grade Grade 
10 11 


Self-Appraisal 


58 


72 


12.38 


14.75 


3.57 


3.02 


Occupational Informtion 


58 


72 


14.86 


16.60 


4.18 


3.29 


1 Selection 


58 


72 


12.79 


14.29 


3.27 


3.16 


Planning 


58 


72 


13.09 


14.36 


4.17 


3.14 


Problem Solving 


58 


72 


9.62 


11.25 


3.28 


2.93 



82 
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Table 



pes^^ts 0^ cotfPetence ^a^eer Mat"'"ity inventory (CCMi) 
/\d(Tii"^"ste^^^ ^0 I2th Gr^^^ coinniunit^' Learning Center (CLc) 
gpd ^'on^c^c Stod^^^^ 3t year Two of JEPCE 




3i 
6l 



83 



I 



TABLE VI 

ITEM CLUSTERS IN EACH GENERAL OCCUPATIONAL AP 
OF THE GORDON OCCUPATIONAL CHECK LIST 



Check List No"- of 

Area Items 



i ;;sters 



Business 48 i-8, 41-48, 81-88, 121-128, 161, 168, 201-208 

Outdocr 24 9-16, 49.56, 89-96 

'^^^^ 24 129-136, 169-176, 209-216 

Technology 96 17_32, 57-72, 97-112, 137-152, 177-192, 

217-232 

^^''^■'^e 48 33_40, 73-80, 113-120, 153-160, 193-200, 

233-240 



ERIC 
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TABLE VII 



RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF 
GORDON OCCUPATIONAL CHECK LIST, 
TWO ADMINISTRATIONS, ONE MONTH APART* 



Check List 
Area 



Business 
Boys 
Girls 

Outdoor 
Boys 
Girls 

Arts 
Boys 
Girls 

Technology 
Boys 
Girls 

Service 
Boys 
Girls 

TOTAL 
Boys 
Girls 



II 



III 



IV 



.97 
.92 



.89 
.83 



.83 
.88 



.90 
.75 



.76 
.85 



.94 
.8i 



.79 
.85 



.84 
.87 



.77 
.81 



.79 
.72 



.82 
.82 



.81 
.82 



.98 
.96 



.94 
.99 



.97 
.96 



.97 
.99 



.97 
.96 



.97 
.97 



.68 
.91 



.90 
.96 



.91 
.96 



.91 
.70 



.88 
.88 



.89 
.89 



*A11 reliability coefficients were estimated by the formula for over- 
lapping elements. 

I Number of items underlined in the two administrations. 
II Identical items underlined i - the two administrations. 
Ill Identical responses— underl ^ .e.d, circled, or unmarked. 
IV Items circled in the first administration that were underlined 
in the second administration. 



8 5 
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TABLE VIII-1 



0) Mean Scores on the Goroon Occupational Check List for 
Grade 7 Students of the TEPCE Project (Pre-Test), (2) for 
Grade 7 Students of the TEPCE Project after 2 Years of 
Project Participation, and (3) for Grade 8 Students of 
the TEPCE Project after 2 Years of 
Project Participation, (Post-Test). 



Variable Mean Standard Deviation N 





Py-2 

Test (1) 


(2) 


Post 

Test (3) 


Pre- 
Test (1) 


(2) 


Post- Pre 
Test (3) Test (1 ) 


(2) 


Post 
Test 
(3 


Business 


3.55 


7.67 


6.61 


5.11 


6.78 


6.13 


134 


21 


18 


Outdoor 


3.93 


5.60 


4.32 


5.20 


3.97 


3.91 


134 


30 


12 


Arts 


3.22 


5.97 


4.19 


3.66 


4.63 


4.09 


134 


29 


16 


Technology 


5.32 


8.73 


6.70 


7.30 


8.90 


5.93 


134 


26 


20 


Service 


5.97 


9.53 


6.95 


5.70 


8.18 


6.18 


134 


34 


21 


TOTAL 


22.02 


29.74 


23.83 


20.66 


23.71 


16.70 


134 


35 





t-Test of (1) vs (3) = .40 



86 
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TABLE VI I I -2 

irL^1"s?,^S"?s"f\^L^°r^- S-.^^^^-?-! Check List fo. 



Grade 8 ^tSts "^^^^^ (Pre-Test), (2) for 

ProiPrt p^"?^"^' ?f TEPCE Project after 2 Years of 

ProicJ .?t'p;^^2lelr"' ^'^^e 9 students of the 

f^roject after I Years of Project Participation (Post-Test) 



Variable 



Mean 



Pre^ 
(1) Test 



Business 4756 
Outdoor 2.62 
Arts 2.12 
echnology 4.44 



Service 
TOTAL 



5.44 
19.19 



6.61 
4.32 
4.19 
6.70 
6.95 

23.83 



Post- 
. Test (3) 

6:79~~- 
6.19 
4.33 
11.13 
9.83 

33.22 



Standard Deviation 



Pre- 
(l)Test 



8.88 
3.36 
5.21 
4.10 
9.63 

25.07 



-__2 
6.13 
3.91 
4.09 
5.93 
6.18 

16.70 



Post- 
Test (3) 


Pre- 

.. T St (1) 


2 


Post- 
Test (5 


6.74 


16 


18 


14 


16.96 


16 


12 


16 


4.19 


16 


16 


15 


7.82 


16 


20 


15 


8.80 


16 


21 


18 


23.03 


16 


23 


18 



t-Test of (1) vs (3) = 1.28 



ERIC 
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TABLE VIII-3 

1 ) MEAN SCORES ON THE GORDON OCCUPATIONAL CHECK LIST FOR GRADE 9 
STUDENTS OF THE TEPCE PROJECT (PRE -TEST), (2) FOR GRADE 9 STUDENTS 
OF tHE TEPCE PROJECT AFTER 2 YEARS OF PROJECT PARTICIPATION, AND 
(3) FOR GRADE 10 STUDENTS OF THE TEPCE PROJECT AFTER 2 YEARS OF 
PARTICIPATION (POST-TEST) 



Variable Mean Standard Deviation N 



(1) 


Pre- 
Test 


2 


Post- 
(3) Test 


Pre 
(1) Test 


2 


/ Post- 
(3) Test 


Pre- 
Test(l) 


2 


Post 
(3) Test 


Business 


7.68 


6.79 


8.21 


8.33 e 


74 


7.80 


375 


14 


14 


Outdoor 


4.78 


6.19 


6.61 


4.90 16 


.96 


4.80 


375 


16 


18 


Arts 


4.86 


4.33 


6.88 


5.98 4 


.19 


8.25 


375 


15 


17 



Technology 9.08 


11 .13 


9 


.93 


12 


.14 


7.82 


9.32 


375 


15 


14 


Service 9.54 


9.83 


9 


.11 


U 


.12 


8.80 


6.26 


375 


18 


18 . 


TOTAL 36.83 


33.22 


37 


.06 


30 


.65 


23.03 


26.58 


375 


18 


18 


t-Test of (1) vs 


(3) = -. 


11 
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TABLE VIII-4 

(1) MEAN SCORES ON THE GORDON OCCUPATIONAL CHECK LIST FOR 
GRADE ]2 STUDENTS OF THE TEPCE PROJECT (PRE -TEST), AND 

(2) FOR GRADE 12 STUDENTS OF THE TEPCE PROJECT AFTER 2 

YEARS OF PARTICIPATION (POST-TEST) 



Variable 


Mean 






Standard Deviation 


N 






Pre- Post- 
(1) Test (2)Test 


Pre- 
(1) Test 


Post- 
(2) Test 


Pre- ■ Post- 
(1) Test (2) Test 


Business 


8.05 


9.78 


8.36 


8.15 


265 


18 


Outdoor 


3.92 


7.10 


4.09 


3.81 


265 


20 


Arts 


4.71 


7.65 


5.37 


7.18 


265 


17 


Technology 


7.16 


16.^"^ 


8.27 


15.04 


265 


20 


Service 


8.51 


•2 % 


6.98 


5.49 


265 


19 


TOTAL 


32 Vi 




22.50 


31.47 


265 


21 



>.st of (1) vs (2) = 2.99** 
** sigriifi^ai.t at the .05 and .01 level 
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TABLE IX -1 

MEAN SCORES ON THE GOCL FOR STUDENTS IN GRADES • = significant at 
7. 8. 9. and 12 OF TEPCE PROJECT SCHOOLS AND FOR th^ 05 "eJel 

NON-PROJECT (CONTR^T^gir - = significant at 
. ^ the .05 and .01 leve 













t =» 5.07 • 


Variable 




Mean 




^ r?3r I'fviation N 




Project 

hrvn 1 c 


Control 

oCnOO 1 S 


ProTecF* 
Schools 


Control 
Schools 


Project Control 
Schools Schools 


Business 


3.55 


10.67 


5.11 


11.13 


134 24 


Outdoor 


3.93 


o .oo 




5.42 


134 29 


Arts 


3.22 


7.04 


3.66 


6,09 


134 23 


Technology 


5.32 


15.36 


7.30 


19.97 


134 28 


Service 


5.97 


13.96 


5.70 


11.22 


134 28 


TOTAL 


22.02 


49.87 


20.66 


47.42 










Grade 


8 


t = 2.70 


Variable 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


N 




Project 
Schools 


Control 
Schools 


Project 
Schools 


Control 

S^:hools 


Project Control 
Schools Schools 


Business 


4.56 


8.38 


8.88 


9.00 


16 24 


Outdoor 




7.3£ 


3.36 


6.14 


16 28 


Arts 


2.12 


6.67 


5.21 


6.97 


16 27 


Technology 


4.44 


10.82 


4.10 


10.27 


16 28 


Service 


5.44 


10.68 


9.63 


7.78 


15 31 


TOTAL 


19.19 


39.45 


25.07 


28.94 


16 31 



Business 


7.68 


5.68 


8.33 


4.06 


375 


34 


Outdo^^r 


4.78 


5. no 


4.90 


4.22 


375 


31 


Arts 


4.86 


4.89 


5.98 


4.03 


375 


28 


Technology 


9.08 


8.29 


12.14 


8.88 


375 


35 


Service 


9.54 


6.95 


8.12 


4,58 


375 


41 


TOTAL 


36.83 


24.65 ' 


30.65 


20.11 


375 


43 



Business 


8.05 


n..37 


8.36 


10 .35 


265 


27 


Outdoor 


3.92 


6,53 


4,09 


4.96 


265 


32 


Arts 


4,71 


6.18 


5.37 


7.23 


265 


28 


Technology 


7.16 


9.76 


8.27 


10.65 


265 


34 


Service 


8.51 


9.o:> 


6.98 


6.59 


265 


3 


TOTAL 


32.42 


35.59 


22.50 


23.42 


265 


37 



9 



TABLE IX-2 

(1) Total Mean Scores on the Gordon Occupational Check List of Male Students 

in Grades 7, 8, 9, & 12 of the TEPCE Project 
(2) Total Mean Scores on the GOCL for Male Students in Grades 8, 9, 10 & 12 

After Two Years of Project Participation 





Mean 




Standard Deviation 


N 




Variable 


(1) 




(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


Business 


9.77 


5 


.28 


8.33 


6.19 


378 


57 


Outdoor 


2.03 


6 


.99 


3.20 


4.40 


378 


77 


Arts 


5.94 


4 


.03 


6.26 


3.97 


378 


66 


Technology 


5.32 


n 


.21 


7.32 


11 .18 


378 


72 


Service 


10.68 


7, 


.13 


7.40 


5.87 


378 


79 


TOTAL 


34.26 


29. 


,27 


24.60 


23.21 


378 


85 



(1) Total Mean Scores on the Gordon Occupational Check List for Female Students 

in Grades 7, 8, 9, & 12 of the TEPCE Project 
(2) Total Mean Scores on the GOCL for Female Students in Grades 8, 9, 10 & 12 

After Two Years of Project Participation 



Mean Standard Deviation N 

Variable (1) (2) (1) (2) (1) (2) 

Business 4.53 12.08 6.98 8.08 411 51 

Outdoor 5.86 4.70 5.28 2.92 411 46 

Arts 3.14 8.48 4.20 7.04 411 52 

Technology 10.46 9.13 11.84 8.02 411 46 

Service 6.52 13.33 7.09 7.49 411 57 

TOTAL 30.87 42.91 29.04 26.67 411 57 
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TABLE 



(1) Mean Scores for- thj iRevil§dJje stbrGok_ Occiipational 
Maturity Scale by Students' in Grades 4,' 5, and 6 of 

the TEPCE Project and by (2) Students in Grades 5, 6, 
and 7 of the TEPCE Project, Following Two Years of 
Participation" in TE^^E Activities 



(1) Pre-Test 
1973 - Grade 4 



(2) Post-Test 
1975 - Grade 5 



Mean 



N 



(t = 5.83 **) 



6.03 



Standard Deviation 3.67 



■'23 



10.23 



1973 - Grade 5 

Mean 7.77 

Standard Deviation 3.96 

N 227 
(t = 4.53 **) 

1973 - Grade 6 

Mean 10.96 
Standard Deviation 4.82 
N 206 
(t = 3. 51 **) 



js:5 - Jir^ilg 6 

10.78 
4.17 
51 



T975_ji._Grade_^ 

16.75 
20.00 
20 
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TABLE XI -2 

(1) Mean Scores for the Revised Westbrook Occupationa l Maturity 
■ Scfllp . by Students in Grades 4, 5, and 6 of the TEPCE 
Project and by (2) Students in Grades 4. 5, and 6 of the Control School 



(1) Project Students (2) Control Students 

1973 - Grade 4 1975 - Grade 4 

Mean 6.03 7.07 

Standard Deviation 3.67 4*47 

N 223 24 
(t = -1.25) 

1973 - Grade 5 1975 - Grad e 5 

Mean 7.77 OS 

Standard Deviation 3.96 4 23 

N 227 17 
(t = -1.11) 

1973 - Grade 6 1975 - Grade 6 

Mean 10.92 TTTO^ 

Standard Deviation 4.82 5 53 

N 26' 

206 

^^^ = -0.82) 

1973 - Total 1975 - Total 

Mean 8.08 9T28 

Standard Deviation 4.41 4 79 

N 656 95 
(t = -2.45*) 



Note: While the total mean scores are statistically significant, 
they are artifact to the evaluation. Comparisons of project 
and control group students across grade levels support the null 
hypothesis that there are no statistically significant difference 
project and control students. 
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TABLE XI-3 



(1) Means, Standard Deviation, and Number of Observations 
for the Revised Westbrook Occupational Maturity Sr ale 
for Students in Grades 4-/ by Sex and Grade for — " 
TEPCE Schools after 2 Years of Project Activities 
and (2) Control Schools (pre-test) 



Group/Sex 



Total Sample 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Grade 4 



Mean 

(TTT2) 
Project Control 



Standard Deviation 



(V) 
Project 



^2]— 
Control 



10.74 
12.02 
11.37 



9.75 
8.73 
9.28 



4.66 
12.63 
9.43 



4.56 
5.14 
4.79 



N 



Project 



S7 
55 
112 



Control 



51 
44 
95 



Female 

Male 

Total 



Grade 5 



Female 

Male 

Total 



Grade 6 



Female 

Male 

Total 



8.12 
8.19 
8.58 



9.91 
10.55 
10.23 



10.89 
10.65 
10.78 



7.77 
6.18 
7.04 



8.38 
9.33 
8. 88 



11.29 
10.67 
11.00 



3.72 
2.63 
3.06 



5.75 
3.59 
4.69 



4.22 
4.21 
4.17 



4.02 
5,00 
4.47 



4.00 
4.61 
4.23 



5.38 
5.91 
5.53 



8 



I] 
11 

22 



28 
23 
51 



13 
11 
24 



8 
9 
7 



14 
12 

26 



Grade 7 



Female 

Male 

Total 



13.30 
20.20 
16.75 



10.75 
9.60 
10.31 



4.45 
28.25 
20.00 



3.61 
4.22 
3.81 



10 
10 
20 



16 
10 
26 
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TABLE XII-1 

AVERAGE T SCORES AND AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF THE SELF OBSERVATION 
SCALE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROJECT AND CONTROL~STUDENTS 
(SOS ELEMENTARY ) 





AVERAGE 


STANDARD 




— 

AVERAGE 


SCALES/SCHOOL 


T SCORE 


DEVIATION 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


SELF ACCEPTANCE 










1 Highland School * 


1 51.30 


8.22 


25 


58.52 


2r~Gienwood School 


2 53.72 


7.29 


32 


62.63 


3 Chuckey School (14) 


3 55.52 


5.87 


25 


69.40 


4 Chuckey School (17) 


4 49.97 


7.62 


30 


50.80 


5 Sunnyside School * 


5 48.97 


9.36 


30 


48.13 


6 St. James School * 


6 52.91 


6.44 


T; 


59.45 


7 Andrew Johnson School * 


7 54.18 


8.92 


17 


63.41 


Total 


52. 19 


8.03 


170 


58! 25 


SOCIAL MATURITY 










1 


1 57.60 


4.06 


25 


69.28 


2 


2 53.47 


8.35 


32 


55.84 


3 


3 56.28 


6.93 


25 


64.60 


4 


4 54.80 


6.27 


30 


58.20 


5 


5 45.37 


12.28 


30 


45.10 


6 


6 53.45 


10.81 


11 


56.09 


7 


7 53.82 


6.78 


17 


54.76 


Total 


54.04 


8.52 


170 


57.54 


SCHOOL AFFILIATION 










1 


1 54.44 


6.99 


25 


66.36 


2 


2 52.25 


9.09 


32 


59.47 


3 


3 55.20 


6.83 


25 


68.32 


4 


4 40.27 


n .55 


30 


26.53 


5 


5 52.50 


9.78 


30 


62.20 


6 


6 45.45 


12.68 


11 


41 .64 


7 


7 53,06 


10.03 


17 


63.82 


Total 


50.58 


10.72 


170 


55.74 


SELF SECURITY 










1 


1 50.60 


8.59 


25 


52.60 


2 


2 50.91 


9.07 


32 


52.97 


3 


3 51.80 


7.29 


25 


56.20 


4 


4 52.43 


6.88 


30 


58.37 


5 


^ 47.73 


10.72 


30 


45.33 


6 


T 55.27 


6.65 


11 


67.82 


7 


7 58.71 


4.31 


17 


78.88 


Total 


51 .76 


8.62 


170 


56.55 


ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 










1 


1 45.72 


8.47 


25 


48.40 


2 


2 48.22 


10.59 


32 


47.13 


3 


3 52.60 


8.65 


25 


59.28 


4 


4 46.23 


11.66 


30 


40.27 


5 


5 51.70 


7.42 


30 


55.80 


6 


6 55.55 


8.30 


11 


65.18 


7 


7 52 76 


8.00 


17 


59.12 


Total 


5.- ^6 


9.57 


170 


51.79 
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TABLE XII-2 

AVERAGE T SCORES AND AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF THE SELF OBSERVATION 
SCALE OF INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL PROJECT AND COIiTROL STUDE.'.TS 

(SOS INTERMEDIATE) 





AVERAGE 


STANDARD 




AVERAGE 


SCALES/SCHOOL 


T SCORE 


DEVIATION 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


SELF ACCEPTANCE 










l1 Grppnvillp Midrllp * 


1 50.95 


9.25 


57 


54.93 


? Chuckev (14) 


2 51 .76 


8.79 


55 


58.35 


3 Glenwood 


3 53.23 


7!94 


30 


60.83 


Total 


51.75 


8.79 


142 


57.50 


sFl F SFCIJRTTY 










1 
1 




7 35 


57 


47 75 


9 


9 '^l R7 


10 54 


55 


56 87 


3 


3 49.67 


10.40 


30 


50.43 


Total 


50.37 


9.37 


142 


51.85 


<;nrTA) maturity 










1 


1 52 79 


7 32 


57 


60.33 


2 


9 50 22 


9 05 


55 


53.55 


3 


3 50.73 


11.20 


30 


55! 43 


Total 


51 .36 


8.94 


142 


56.67 


SOCIAL CONFIDFNCF 










1 


1 53.51 


9.21 


57 


62.54 


2 


2 48.62 


9.44 


55 


46.58 


3 


3 53.17 


8.20 


30 


60.10 


Total 


51 .54 


9.33 


142 


55.85 


SCHOOL AFFILIATION 


1 47.28 








1 


11.13 


57 


43.05 


2 


2 46.78 


11 .42 


55 


41 .91 


3 


3 49.10 


9. '79 


30 


46.73 


Total 


47.47 


10.94 


142 


43.39 


TFAPHFR AFFTl TATTON 










1 

1 


1 49 79 


10.53 


57 


54.46 


p 


2 47 07 


11 17 

1 1 • 1 / 


55 


46!31 


3 


3 52.80 


8.23 


30 


62.07 


Total 


49.37 


10.51 


142 


52.91 


PFFR AFFTl TATTDM 










1 

1 


1 50 61 


8 12 


57 


53.89 


2 


2 52.85 


8 93 


55 


61 .62 


3 


3 53.30 


8.12 


30 


6l!57 


Total 


52.05 


8.47 


142 


58.51 


ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 










1 


1 49.44 


5.48 


57 


48.14 


2 


2 49.45 


7.67 


55 


49.22 


3 


3 49.13 


3.47 


30 


46.73 


Total 


49.38 


6.08 


142 


48.26 
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INTRODUCTION 

South Greene High School and Greeneville High School, alon^; witii their feeder schools, are 
the participants in the TErrMESSEE EXEIPLARY PROJECT Ii: CAREER EDUCATIOH . The Tennessee 
project is one of approxinately 50 such projects in the nation funded through federal funds. 
The project dates are Julyl, 1973 - June 30, 1976, 

Follot'/ing is a brief statenent of the general objectives of the Tennessee project as taken 
fror* the abstract of the original proposal. . . 

The developnent of a comprehensive (K-12) career education progran in the City of 
Greeneville and a selected area of Greene County is the goal of the proposed Tennessee 
Excuplary Project in Career Education. Objectives, both process and product, have 
been established for each phase of the program. In general, these objectives relate 
to the students' need for: an understanding of the econoc^ic, social, and personal 
inportance of work- an understanding of the range, nature, and relatedness of v;ork; 
an awareness of the need for basic skills in the world of workj a knowledge of 
desirable work habits and attitudes: a positive self-concept and a knowledge of their 
own interests, abilities and values; an understanding of the consequences of their 
career choice; a planned and appropriate educational progran; preparation in their 
chosen field; and finally, placement in a progran of further education or enployrient 
related to their career choice. 

The vehicle for acconplishing these objectives is a career education prograi?. xAich 
refocuses the organization of the tv/o school systeus in an effort to: pronote student, 
coLuaunity, and parent involver.ient ; provide relevant and interesting educational 
experiences that neet the present and future needs of students; facilitate, for all 
students, the process of awareness, exploration, preparation, and placeaent. 

Features of the existing progran in each school systei.i will be reoriented and new 
concepts will be instituted in an effort to develop a conprchcnsive approach to 
career education. An extensive orientation progran will be prepared to acquaint 
. interested connunity people, educators, and students with the overall scope of the 
Tennessee Exenplary Project in Career Education. Teachers, counselors, and adnin- 
istrators will also be involved in specific pre- and in-service training sessions 
ained at the developnent of certain aspects of the prograr: such as: the subject- 
linked career education units; the Downto^m Learning Centers; the intensive training 
program; the career infomation centers; the junior high exploratory experiences; 
and the placeuent tean. 

In the final analysis, the project will serve to unify the educational prograns in 
the two districts and will produce nethods and naterials which can be readily 
adapted for use by other school systens. 
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PRIOR TO HERE ALID NOV/ 



Under the able direction of Dr, Brown Griffin and his central project staff. South Greene 
was able to uakc pro^^.ress toward the stated goals and objectives during the initial year 
of the project • . . especially during the last senester of the year (1973--7A). 

Experiences were ;^ained, naterials added, projects initiated and evaluated, and general 
procedures established that have enabled the project to arrive HERE ATJP !IOt-J . 

Following is a brief stateuent of activities and acconplishui.-. s of last year that have 
contributed to the South Greene present prograi:. • • 

1- A coaprehensive in-servic'e progran was begun in Janua);-' of 197A that brouj^ht all 
teachers of the project schools to actual awareness of the goals, objectives, 
philosophy, and procedures. This began v;ith a total group nesting of the teachers 
of the conbined systeus under direction of the local super intcndants , the Central 
Project Staff, r.nd the Visiting Central Project Staff of South Carolina, . 
prior to the above, only selected teachers fully conprehended the goals, etc. of 
the project. 

After the above. Central Project Staff began work with principals in a progran to 
involve all teachers in a series of individual and/or departnental in-service 
sessions to bring the project goals and objectives in to every area of the school 
progran. 

All South Greene teachers were involved in this. 

2. A special night class v;ith college credit was caught in GreSneville by The 

University of Tennessee in the area of Career Education. 5*^veral South Greene 
teachers participated in the class* 

3- The vocational orientation with Connunity Learning Centers classes served 
approximately AO South Greene Juniors and Seniors last year- This program, 
conducted by three teachers, proved beneficial and will be further described 
later as it works HERE AND NOi; . 

4- Host South Greene teachers developed fonr.al units in their subject areas vith 
accent on Career Education, Sozie of these units were used last year. Soue 
were printed for Central Project Staff dessir-iination to other schools. 

5- Procedures were established to enable teachers to use project funds for 
naterials to be used in their areas and to use project funds to finance 
career education centered field trips. 

6, The Language Arts Dcpartnent enlarged a progran developed three years ago to 
Include specific instruction in career education for 90% of the student body. 
The program as originally initiated included in each student's English class 
several days of career awareness opportunities. 

As enlarged last year, the 9th grader received at least 30 days of such 
opportunity, while upper classnen received froa 10 to 20 days of such 
opportunity. 

The school counselor assisted the Language Arts instructor in development and 
presentation of this phase of the progran. Further description of this 
progran will be nndc as it works HERE iVND NQU . 
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7. Career Education Centers were established in the Library and Guidance Suite with 
materials purchased through project funds. 

8. The Placenent Coordinator and School Counselor, in a joint effort provided siany 
actual job opportunities for students and graduates. 

9. The Vocational-Technical School, operated jointly by the two systens ,. opened for 
the first year vith over 50 South Greene students receiving ^-i day's instruction 
there in the various career preparation courses offered. 

10. Distributive Education classes, Vocational Hone EconoLiics and Ajriculture classes. 
Mechanical Drawing classes^ and Business Education classes continued, as in 
previous years, to provide actual instruction of career attitudes and skills — 
but with added enphasis on career developr.ent .ind the c:any facets that the 
individual classes encor^passed in the job spectru.n. 

It was the feelinf^^ of the South Greene Staff that nuch had been accomplished by the end 
of the 1973-74 school year. It was further felt that Mrs. Elizabeth Duc^crins, Secondary 
Coordinator last year, was to be highly conriended for her work and patience with Individ- 
ual South Greene teachers as she brought all areas of the instructional prosran into the 
project. 
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HERE MJD NOW 



^The 1974-75 school year bcf^an with a new Central Project Director and new Secondary and 
Elenentary Coordinators. With no chanr^e ia basic philosc^-4iy , goals, or objectives. South 
Greene uas able to begin the year under direction of the t^<tv staff accordinr; to plans nade 
during the spring aiid suimer by the school staff. 

Excellent direction, Viodified procedural aethods, and wholcsoue enthusiasm on the part of 
the Central Project staff have brought South Greene to the IIERZ /JID 'AOV! . . . 

The follov/ing resune denotes the plan of action for tliis year in accordance with the 
Introductory statement of objectives. . . 

1. The Language Arts Departnont continues to be the prir^ry introductory point for 
career education at South Greene. 

Students change teachers and areas of study each quarter. One quarter is used 
for priuary instruction in literature, one quarter in grar^riar, one quarter in 
writin;; skills, and one quarter for a variety of language arts related activities, 
including specific career orientation units. 

llrs. Vera Isbill conducts the quarter of work that includes Career Education. 
Her first quarter's work is with in-coning 9th graders. This enables then, very 
early in the high school stay, to discover the total career education opportu- 
nities available in high school. 

Twenty days of the quarter are spent in direct career education experiences that 
^ includes units dealing with job clusters, job titles, salaries » career choice, 

and other basics essential to wise career planning. Through personal interviews 
with workers, study of current literature, class presentations, and fanily 
counseling, each student is encouraged to select three job clusters for further 
investigation and study through the high school ytars. 

llrs, Isbill works with 10th graders the second quarter as 9th graders nove on to 
other phases of the language arts programs. 

Again, four vjeeks of the quarter are used for Career Education with units dealing 
with self-awareness, attitudes, abilities, and choice. The Kuder Ability Test is 
adninistered during; this tine. Also, all 10th graders nake a study and tour of 
the Vocational-Technical School. 

Eleventh grade students cox\a in to this progran for the third quarter and 
experience Career Education for 20 days of the quarter. In their experience 
they learn of. post high school opportunities for further career development. 
Extensive use is nade of resource and enlistment personnel of the Amed Services, 
Colleges, Business Schools, and the various post high school vocational-tech- 
nical schools. 

The fourth and final quarter of the year finds Seniors roving into this phase of 
Lsnguage Arts. They experience units de.iling v;ith business, industrial, and 
public service job opportunities in the irdiicdiate area. Field trips are nade to 
Mny.of the businesses, factories, and public service facilities. Experiences 
in job interviews, role playing, and filling of jolv applications arc provided in 
the classrooa. Personnel directors of local plants and businesses arc used as 
resource people in the classrooti. 
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The School Counselor, Mr. Everette Chandler, works with Mrs. Isbill froa two to 
five days each quarter during the 20 Jay Career Education ti::o. T&stinc, inter- 
preting tests, college formalities, poruancnt records, and follow-up studies 
constitute aost of his responsibilities in this part of the prop.rau. 

llr. Williari Calkin, Placcr.ient Coordinator, works closely with Mrs. Isbill and 
Ilr. Chandler in the Senior quarter. 

The other 25 days of each quarter with Ilrs. Isbill arc spent in related LanPua^e 
Arts areas of nusic, art, speech, and interpretation of printed and electronic' 
nedia. In this and all iraas of our Laas^uarc Arts Progran, stress is on b.-sic 
skills of readins, v.Titins, i?pcllin£, and acpreciation as basic to any career 
cievfilopiaeat. 




The Vocational Orientation Prosra:: uith Couciunity Learninf- Centers is conducred 
by one teacher, Ilrs. Ann ncCoiney. This pro.rjrai- is open to any Junior or Sanior 
who desires to enroll for the purpose of fully explorin- one or uore specific 
careers. Opportunity is given for in-depth study of all aspects of the career 
through the printed oedia of the 3 Career Education Centers of the school, and 
through any other nedia as directed by the teacher. 

In all cases possible the student is afforded opportunity to explore the career 
directly throu-h observation and participation in the Co:^iunity Learnin" Canters 
as arranged by Hrs. llcCaziey. Business, professional, and industrial sites have 
been uost cooperative in this phase of the prograr.. 

Students receive k unit credit per quarter in this pro^rar. and exit and entry 
is perr.iitted quarterly. 

Maxi-um enrollnent at any one tine is 40 and a present enrollnent of 31 is in th^ 
prog ran. 

Salary for this position is funded by the Central Project. 

Mrs. IlcCaLiey also serves as Laison between other teachers and the Central Project 
Staff when the staff are at other schools. 

She also works closely with the Secondary Coordinator and Placement Coordinator 
in securing Cour.:unity Learning Centers for the student observation. 

"PROJECT SATUR^MIOW" is a new phase of the Career Education Prot^ran ained at 
couplcte satur,v:;,on of the total student body with one particular oresentation 
on a specific career topic. ;ir. /oidrev Renner, Industrial Arts Depar tusnt , ""and 
ilr. Leroy llendrix. Vocational Agriculture Department, :..ake the presentations. 

Mr. Hendrix prepares n presentation fron the Agri-Busincss Cluster throuph fili;, 
lecture, panel, or other .-.ethod to be presented to all individual classes durinr 
the third period as scheduled. The groups are kept to a iiaxiLiuu nur-.ber of 30 
students in order that a 'rap session' uay be experienced after the presentation. 
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When Mr. Hcndrix is ready to begin a presentation series, the Principal schedules 
each class neetin^ period 3 to p,o to the site of the presentation on the date 
scheduled for the particular class. Frof-i 16 to 20 Jays are required to reach all 
classes, but the tine is justified throuf^h having; snail enough groups to piiivSZ 
'*ra? sessions*. After the series, Hr. Kendrix begins preparation for a new scries 

Mr. Rcnner follows the sane procc:dure as noted for Mr. riendrix, except his pre-- 
sentations are during period 5 and center around the Industrial Arts field with 
sone speci::l presentations to be uade on various uncontrollable factors affecting 
career choice. 

As these two teachers are experienced .ind kno^^lcdgeable in their respective fields 
ciad as both have a deep interest in career developuent for ^.11 students, it is 
felt that this "hit .and run'* project can get their experience, knowled^e^ and 
interest to all South Greene students as they carry on four classes each in their 
respective fields for students re^isterin^^ in the Mechanical Drawing: and Vo-Ag 
classes. It is further felt that this project \j±ll keep Career Education aware- 
ness active as anr.ouncenient is -c^de daily to all students as to the day's 
schedule for the Special presentations. 

Their first series beg<an Monday, Septeiiber 23, with favorable response registered 
by the first groups to participate. Mr. Hcndrix' s first presentation concerned 
forestry related careers, while Ilr. Renncr*s first presenLation was a filn and 
"rap session" dealing with the factors affecting ones career choice. 

Over 100 students are foruially enrolled in the nev/ Vocational-Technical School 
in classes of actual career preparation. 

Tliree Career Education Centers are established and being further furnished with 
Liateriai.^-. in the Library, Guidance Office, and Vocational Orientation Center. 
Two of these Centers, Library and Guidance, are open to all students on a full- 
day basis. 

Through a Renedial Reading Prograu funded by the Title I prograr.i and a Learning 
Disabilities Program funded through Vocational Rehabilitation, the Career Educa- 
tion Project is reaching, the educational, physical, and cultural disadvar.taged 
students at South Greene. Teachtirs of both progroris have been able to bring 
their progrri?.s into the total career oriunted philosophy of tlie school. Students 
uissed in the Languag^e Arts Pro..;ra:j described in itei: 1 are reached here. Stu- 
dents for whoii no other progra:- is available fur their career awareness, choice, 
and preparation find their place here. x\n attempt is cade to place, even the 
low I.Q. student into a preparation prograii for a gainful career. 

Distributive Education, Vocational Agriculture and Houe Economics, Industrial 
Arts, and Business Education classes continue to give actual career preparation 
instruction. 

All acadenic classes, Jlath-Science-Longuage-the Arts-Social Studies, strive to 
relate their subject areas to career and to help in the development of proper 
attitudes toward work and career. Most teachers of such courses continue to 
show interest in leaning how to do a better job In this area. 

The Secondary Coordinator continues to work with teachers who have apparent 
weakness in relating tlieir subject natter to career dcvclopnent and achieven:ent . 
He has had very little negative reaction to tlic project and has been able to help 
iiiany of the teachers begin relating subject natter to career. 



The general school office is in thv2 process of beconing career oriented. The 
Assistant Principal has responsibilities for discipline and extra-curricular 
activities. 



Such disciplinary matters as truancy, punctuality, anti-social behavior, and 
inadequate dress are dealt with in a aanner that points toward affect on career. 

Many new extra-curricular activities — clubs, interest groups, etc. — have been 
initiated through the Assistant Principal's office with accent on career and 
worthy use of leisure tiLie. 

The Principal, through daily devotion ^md announcenent tine via intercon to all 
students; strives to accent the spiritual, coral, and religious inpac:: in career 
developnent. 

Other night classes offering colle?^e credit for teachers in Career Educatica are 
planned and several teachers are anticipating enrolluent. 

More in-service and individual help is being gi^^^ teachers ir, all areas 

by the Secondary Coordinator who is in the school regularly twice a Vi^ckj end 
Dore often if needed. 

His first priority, thus far, has been to the 6 new staff additions in gettin*;^ 
then properly oriented for the total Career Education Prosran. 
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COMCLUSIOi^ 



I^All in all. South Greene Hi(^h School is strivinj^ to use this project as the vehicle to 
"arrive at a prograni that helps fulfill the philosophy and objectives of the school as 

stated nine years apo when applying for eeubership in the Southern Association of 

Secondary Schools and Colleges. 

That stateoent, enconpassinp tuo printed papes of philosophy and specific objectives, is 
briefly sunnarizcd in the following. 

There is dir;nity and worth in the life of each individual who cones to South 
Greene. (Basic Philosophy) Specific objectives of the school profjraia states 
'that all curricular departaents and extra-curricular activities be directed 
toward brin^in^ out, dcvelopinf^, shaninfj, and channclint^ that disunity and worth 
into such a state as to enablo the individual to successfully find a productive 
role in the society i/hcrc his hip;h school stay terminates , or be able to f^o on 
to successfully pursue post hirh school career preparation opportunities . . • 

It is further felt that a project of this nature cnn enzblc a school such as South Greene 
Hi^h School, not only to discover the best ways to fulfill its own stated objectives, but 
to riake soue contribution to the educational process beyond its oira caiapus. 

This project has enabled us to evaluate soue incidental things we have alx:ays done that 
niji^ht be properly called Career Education, to develop fornal pro^rans of experimental 
nature, and to coordinate and concentrate all curricular and extra-curricular activities 
of the school toward producing a 'finished product''. Naiiely, an individual ready for 
career or further career preparation. 

I 

^Ue hope that this year and next school year, ve can develop and operate a couprehensivc 
Career Education proj^raci that pemeates the life of every South Greene Hi^h School student 
to such an extent that the ^'finished product' can be evaluated as to der.ree of adequacy 
of awareness, preparation, and readiness. Ue feel that already we see soue ueasurable 
results of our efforts through 

1. increased student interest in school and career 

2. increased teacher enthusiast.! and cooperation as each, rer;ardless of subject 
uatter tauo;ht, see theusciLves and their area of instruction as a vital *'part'' 
of a "whole''. 

3. a better relationship between the school and the area business and industrial 
enployers as we work toc^ether to solve sone of today's unique labor probleas. 

We further hope that sone of the things described in this paper nay be of benefit to other 
schools as they strive to fulfill their role in our chanf3in2: society. 

We welcoLic any visitors to our school and its Career Education Progran at any tice. For 
further inforuation or arrangeuents for visit, call the school office at 615-639-2700. 
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COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER PROGRAjM 
GREENEVILLE-GREENE COUNTY 



Nationally, there is an educational concern for meeting needs related 
to the career development of students. The relationship of career choice 
to future success and happiness must be considered before a student grad- 
uates from high school- A recent nationwide survey has shcv/n that of the 
men and women who have distinguished themselves in their fields, over 94 
percent were doing the type of work they like best. 

Therefore, a student needs a chance to find a vocation which will bring 
him the greatest sense of fulfillment using his abilities, interests, and 
values. This opportunity should be offered to the student as a part of the 
curriculum. 

A specific example of such a method is the Community Learning Center 
Program at South Greene and GreeneviHe High Schools. It has become a 
successful example of ideal cooperation among school, corrjnunity, and parents 
for the benefit of the student. 

Through the tremendous cooperation with business, industry, and public 
institutions of the community, students have the opportunity to participate 
in careers of their choosing. 

The individual placements are made after extensive counseling activit- 
ies (included in packet) which assist the student in matching particular 
interests and abilities against potential careers. 

The Community Learning Center Program is open to juniors and seniors- 
Each student may elect to observe in either one, two, three. or four career 
areas. The student receives one vocational credit for his observation. 
There is no pay involved for the student. 

Parents must give their permission before a student may participate 
in the program. The students and parents are also responsible for pro- 
viding transportation ,to and from observation point and for student's 
safety to, from, and during observation. 

The Community Learning Center Program experience is not confined to 
the job information and skill development the student acquires while he is 
observing. Each student has a supervising teacher who helps him or her 
develop desirable attitudes about the personal, psychological, social, and 
economi_c .significance of work, as well as assisting him in developing self- 
awareness and matching his interests and abilities against a possible or a 
potential career. 

The implementation and development of the Community Learning Center can 
be viewed in two phases. These two phases are the orientation phase and the 
counseling stage, and the placement and consulting stage. 
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The orientation phase lasts for approximately two weeks and consumes 
about twelve hours in total time. It starts when the student contacts the 
supervising teacher and la.^ts until the student is ready for placement. 
The placement stage starts after tha orientation stage and lasts from seven 
or nine weeks to eight or nine months, depending upon the interest of the 
student and the satisfaction of the teacher with the placement. 

The orientation phase of the Community Learning Center is developed 
in the following way. The student is encouraged to see himself in a pos- ' 
itive self concept role. This enhances his whole world, making his life 
happier and more fruitful and more contributing to others. 

After the self concept discussions, an attempt is made to determine the 
student's interests. The student is made aware of the importance of his 
interests in his life. Interests are divided into the following classi- 
fications: outdoor, mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, 
artistic, literary, musical, social service, and clerical. The student is 
encouraged to choose four of these interests that appeal to him most. He 
is then encouraged to pick three that appeal to him least. He is encour- 
aged to keep a list of these interest choices. 

The next step deals with values. Values are divided into: adventure, 
wealth, power, security, solitude, cooperation, leadership, dependence, 
knowledge, helping others, fame, change, and religion. The student is asked 
to choose four values that have the greatest appeal and three values that have 
the least appeal to him. 

The conference then turns to abilities. Abilities are divided into: 
scholastic, verbal , and quantative. In the discussion of abilities the question 
is asked: "What is the value of knowing about abilities in predicting 
success in careers?" This question is designed to help the student decide 
upon a career that fits his abilities. After the abilities conference, the 
student completes the Personal Data Sheet and the Basic Information Career 
Sheet. (Included in Packet) These sheets are designed to help the student 
select a career area that matches his abilities, interests, and values. When 
his career is tentatively chosen, he determines the proper occupational level 
(professional, managerial, semi-professional, skilled, semi-skilled, or 
unskilled). With his career classified as to occupational level and general 
career cluster, this discussion turns to motivation. The question is asked, 
"What part does motivation play in a person's climbing the occupational 
ladder?" This question is designed to emphasize the importance of motivation 
upon the chosen career. The student is then taken through the Community 
Learning Center Project Guidelines, Desirable Personality Characteristics of 
a Community Learning Center Student, the "Agreement Form" used between parent 
and school, the "Agreement Form" involving employer, parent, and student, 
and the evaluative tool used as a student progress report. (Included in 
Packet) After these phases and stages the student is ready for placement 
and observation. 

The placement stage involves the securing of a site for observing in 
the chosen career. If the career is law, then the office of a lawyer is 
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contacted, and the program explained and placement for the student sought. 
If the lawyer is obliging, then the forms mentioned above would be signed and 
the student placed there for five or six hours a week, according to the 
guidelines given in the introduction of this chapter. The student during 
this observation period, visits with the supervising teacher for counseling 
at least once a week. The supervising teacher should check with the placement 
area often enough to determine progress of the student. This placement could 
be changed at the end of nine weeks, or if success were being experienced 
this placement might continue. 

The co^Jiiunity Learning Center is a program designed to fit the GreenevUle 
Greene County area. It is felt that this approach could be readily adopted to 
fit the needs of other communities. 
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COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER PROGRAM GUIDELINES 



Each instructor will build to a maximum enrollment of eight students 
per class period. 



Each student will be permitted to observe from one to four careers 
during the school year. Time alloted to each. career will be determined 
by the number of careers each student elects to observe. 

Each student is responsible for his own transportation to and from 
observation point. 

Each student must meet the "Orientation Requirements" before observing 
a career of interest. 

The contact of the employer - whether by student or staff member or 
both - is left to the discretion of the staff member. However, before 
a student is nlaced, the staff member must meet with the employer and 
discuss Community Learning Center Program guidelines, etc. 

Parents are responsible for the student's physical welfare while the 
student is away from school. School insurance is available. 

Students receive no pay. 

Each student must review his own career information brochure with his 
employer prior to the student's observing on the jobV 
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Dear Situdent: 

What are the factors which determine how successful you are going to 
be in your post secondary life? How important is it for you to make definite 
plans for success? How can you increase your chances for success? Just 
how important is your career choice to your future success and happiness? 
Is it important to your future that you prepare for a vocation or vocations 
in which you will be engaging in the type of work you most enjoy doing; 
a vocation that brings you the greatest sense of . fulfillment; and one which 
provides for an integration of your abilities, interests, and values? 

A recent nationwide survey has shown that of the men and women who have 
distinguished themselves in their fields, over 94 percent were doing the 
type of work they liked best. On the other hand, studies show that men and 
Women who don't particularly enjoy their work seldori excel in it, no matter 
how hard they try. A mass of evidence indicates that most failures are 
simply misfits- 

A cl3ss in career education - referred to as The Community Learning 
Center Project - is being offered this year at South Greene High School and 
Greeneville High School, The course deals with you career future. The 
student, employer, parent, and teacher are joining hands in an effort to help 
each of you to find those career areas which will lead to your success on the 
job and hopefully reduce your career misfit ratio to zero,. 

In the course you will learn how to make wise decisions not decisions 
in which you go entirely by someone else's advice but decisions based on 
facts and information. You will need three kinds of facts: facts about 
yourself; facts about courses and options open to you; and facts about 
educational and occupational opportunities. Throughout the course as you 
become aware of these facts, you will learn how to integrate them wisely. 

You will be given an opportunity to observe in one, two, three, or 
four career fields. You will have an opportunity to see, feel, and experience 
first hand the actual type of tasks performed by the employees in these 
careers. Hopefully, as you observe you will notice that successful workers 
have a special trait called persistence. The quality i.vhich shows a worker's 
willingness to spend extra time in accomplishing a tasi<, the ability to 
persevere motivational factor that determines to what degree the employee 
will develop his potential. 

The Community Learning Center Project was developed for you. If you 
recognize that you are important, it will be a wonderful experience for you. 
We recognize your worth and want you to make the most of the course. Learn 
everything you can while you have a concerned supervising teacher to guide 
you as you learn "by doing." 

Remember, this is a pilot program and this is it's third year. Just as 
the project is Important to you, so are you to the project. We v/ant your 
suggestions for improvement as v;ell as your willingness to make the Community 
Learning experience one of the finest of your educational career. 

The choice is yours! 



Mr. Tony O'Dell 
Secondary Coordinator 
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EXPECTATIONS OF YOUR SUPERVISING TEACHER 



The following are general characteristics that your supervising 
teacher will be expecting you to develop as you grow into an 
outstanding Community Learning Center Student. Your supervising 
teacher will go over these general characteristics with you, adding 
others that he or she feels are important to your having a most 
satisfactory career education experience. Also, if you feel there 
are other pertinent characteristics not included, please have them 
added to the list. Always remember this is your program. 

Please notice the similarity between these characteristics expected 
by your supervising teacher and those expected by the employer. 

Desirable Characteristics of a Community Learning Center Project Student 
I. Ability for career 

A. Good knowledge of work area 

B. Creativity 

C. Willingness to learn 

D. Willingness to follow directions 

E. Good Workmanship 

F. Initiative 

II. Personality and character 

A. Honesty 

B. Cooperation 

C. Dependability 

D. Punctuality 

E. Courtesy 

F. Loyalty 

G. Ambition 

H. Enthusiasm 

III. Emotional adjustment 

A. Ability to cope 

B. Ability to make sound judgments 

C. Conscientious attitude toward work 

D. Control of temper 

E. Acceptance of criticism 

F. Ability to accept change 
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PARENTS PERT^ISSION AND WAIVER FORiM 
GREENEVILLE CITY AND GREENE COUNTY SCHOOLS-COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER 



Dear Parent or Guardian, 



This is the third- year for a federally funded program at Greeneville 
High School and South Greene High School. The name of this program 
is the Community Learning Center and it permits students to obtain high 
school credit for valuable observations gained from v/atching particular 
workers in career orientation so that graduation requirements will be 
met. Approximately five hours to seven and one-half hours per week will 
be spent on the observation site. 

We hope that the students who are presently in this program will 
benefit from it as they explore and learn where their interests and 
abilities lie. 



_has my permission to participate in the 



Community Learning Center Program as administered by Greeneville and 
Greene County Departments of Public Instruction. I thereby release the 
school and the Boards of Education from any responsibility involved in 
the above named students traveling to and from the observation site and 
while at the observation site. 



Date Parent/Guardian Signature 
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South Greene High School 
Greeneville, Tennessee 



Greeneville High School 
Greeneville, Tennessee 



COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER OBSERVATION AGREEMENT 
OBSERVATION SITE 



PLACEMENT INFORMATION 



Student-Learner's home address_ 



Phone No. 



Hal e F emale Grade Date of Birth 

_Age last birthday Family doctor_ 



In case of emergency contact^ 



Phone No. 



Date entered vocational orientation program 

Date student started at observation site 

Supervising teacher Address^ 

Contact person Address_ 



Phone No. 



Phone No< 



Time for student-vocation orientational guidance 

• - 



OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 



DAY 


03SERVATI0); TIKE 


TRAVEL TIKE 


TOTAL TIME (HOURS) 


.. Monday 








Tuesday 








Viednesday 








Thursday 








Friday 








Saturday 








Sunday 









TOTAL 



We the undersigned, understand and agree that Community Learning Center is a program 
that offers high school credit for which certain requirements must be met. The student 
must be exposed to the v/orld of v;ork by observation. This observation time should be 
approximately 5 - 7h hours per v/eek. The student is not in this program for pay, but for 
the opportunity of learning. The student is to furnish his ov/n transportation to and from 
the observation site. At the observation site he is to obey the rules and regulations of 
that firm or business. This program is in no way to interfere with the other courses of 
study undertaken by the undersigned student. This agreement is for a semester's duration, 
but may be changed or terniinated by the undersigned in agreement. If there is a change, 
^hen a new contract can be drawn up. 

Parent or Guardian Student-Learner 

School Principal 

Business or firm 



Teacher-Coord inator_ 
"Date of Approval 
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Check One: 

New: 

Change:^ 
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BASIC INFORMATION 



A. Title of the career that I have chosen to observe 

1. Place (name of industry, etc.) 

2. Name of person or persons I am observing 

B. Level of education necessary for entry into this career 

C. Types of experience required for entry into this career 

0. Duties involved in working in this career field 

E. Necessary qualifications 

1. Physical 

2. Mental 

3. Emotional 

4. Interests 

5. Other 

F. Physical environment encountered in the career 
6. Desirable code of ethics in this field 

H. Benefits associated with this career 

1. Privileges, status, etc. 

2. Fringe benefits 

1. Promotions associated with the career 
J. Some or all of the related occupations 
K. Factors I like best in this career 

L. Things about the career I enjoy least 
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PERSONAL DATA SHEET 



A. An. evaluation of my personal qualities: 

1. Cooperate with others 

2. Am prompt and punctual 

3. Have ideas and imagination 

4. Work by myself 

5. Hake decisions by myself 

6. Assune responsibility for others 

7. Have artistic ability 

8. Follow suggestions cheerfully and willingly 

9. Am willing to try new methods 

10. Can meet people 

11. Can take orders from others 

12. Can plan and organize activities 

13. Have leadership ability 

14. Display poise and self-control 



Good Average Poor 



B. Strengths and weaknesses in my scholastic record; 



Mathematics_ 
For. Lang, 



Social Studies_ 
Home Econ. 



English 

Ind. Arts^ 
Voc. Ind_^ 
Phy. Ed._ 



Sciences_ 
Business_ 
Music 



Speech^ 



C. VOCATIONU interest: 
Outdoor 



Mechanical 

Computati onal_ 

Scientific 

Persuasive 



Artistic_ 
Literary_ 
Musical 



Social Service_ 
Clerical 



D. Community* activities and school organizations in which I participate: 
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F\y feelings and personal bishavior: Good Average Poor 

1. Display good sportsmanship 

2. Respect the property of others 

3. Am safety-minded 

4. Regard the feelings of others 

5. Dress appropriately for the occasion 

6. Have good grooming habits 

Favorite recreations and hobbies: 



Health: 

1. My present health is (A) excellent (B) fair or (C) poor. 

2. I have been sick (A) none (B) seldom or (C) much during the past y 

3. I wear glasses. Yes No 

4. I have difficulty with my hearing. Yes No 

5. I (A) do (B) do not have another physical handicap, 

Hy future plans: 

1. ' I plan to (A) go to college (B) work (C) trade school (D) service 
or (E) undecided. 
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GENERAL EXPECTATIONS OF EMPLOYERS 

The following general expectations of employers were secured 
by polling personnel directors, employers, owners, and managers of 
various industries, schools, and businesses. It would be impossible 
to spell out exact expectations suitable to all careers because of 
the diverse nature of vocations and the multiple differences between " 
employers. 

We suggest therefore that you take the following list to your 
employer and, at his convenience, let him explain specifically v/hat 
he expects of you in the area of your observation, encouraging him 
to add other characteristics, not listed, if he feels that they are 
important to your having a more satisfactory vocational experience. 
Employer Expectations of Community Learning Center Project Students 
I, Honesty 

A, Being dishonest on the job can take many forms 

1, Stealing time - stealing other people's time 

2, Stealing company property 

3, Wasting property 

II, Cooperation 
III, Attire 
IV, Initiative 
V. Willingness to learn 
VI, Willingness to follow directions 
VII'. Dependabili ty 
'III, Enthusiasm 
IX, Acceptance of criticism 
X. Loyalty 

Note : Except for special rules for special situations such as using 

special equipment, most employers agree that the rules of common 
courtesy and respect for everyone with whom you come in contact 
are an absolute must in any vocational experience. 
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STUDENT 



DATE 



EVALUATIVE STUDENT-OBSERVER SHEET 

^ • The following is a suggested tool to help evaluate the student in the Cofimunity 
Learning Center Program. This evaluative form may be used after the series of 
observations. This could also be used only once, given at the end of the observations 
This sheet is developed from Desirable Characteristics of a Community Learninq Center 
Project Student . ' ^ ^ ~ 



T Ai.-T^ ^ ^ Below 

1. Ability for Career Superior Good Average Average 

A. Knowledge of career field 

B. Creativity ~ " 

C. Wil lingness " ^ 

D. Ability to follow directions ^ZZZ * 

E. Wor/c/Tjanship (if permitted to work) 

Initiative ~ 



II. Personality and Character 

A. Honesty (with employer) 

B. Punctuality 

C. Loyalty 

D. Cooperation 
Dependability 

F. Courtesy ^ 

G. Ambition 

H. Enthusiasm 



III. Emotional Adjustment 



A. Ability to cope 

B. Ability to make sound judgments 

C. Conscientious attitude tov/ard 
project 

0. Control of temper 

E. Acceptance of criticism 

F. Ability to accept change 



EVALUATOR 



OBSERVATION SITE 



COMMENTS: 



SUGGESTED GRADE: 
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Greeneville High School * • * 

Statement of Pennission and Insurance Information 

We, the undersigned parents or guardians of 

'Student's Name 

do hereby give permission for him/|ier to participate in the Community Learning 
Center Program. 

Parents' or Guardians' Signature ^ 



Date 



Insurance or Financial Responsibility Information: Please check one and sign. 

( ) The above named student HAS^ 24 HOUR SCHOOL INSURANCE for coverage in 
case of injury or accident in relation to travel or observation. 

Parents' or Guardians' Signatur e • 

(. ) The above named student DOES NOT have School : Insurance,. but we assume 
the financial responsibility for any injury or- accident incurred during 
travel or at 

■ObservaB'orrsTte 
Our family policy is 



Parents' or Guardians' Signature 



NOTE: Our teachers and those employers who allow students^'n their businesses 
strive in every way to prevent accident and injury to our students. 
However, the school and employers feel that parents and guardians must be 
aware that accidents or injuries are possible^ and you are asked to 
pledge your support through assuming financial responsibility through the 
. * School Insurance or through your own plan which you have named. 

Any questions about the Schoal Insurance ma^ be directed to our Bookkeeper, 
• -Ms-; Carolyn Wills at 638-6221* or in person. All Academy Life claims are 
filed by her and she must be aware, as soon as possible, of any injuries 
to be paid by them. 

Thank you for permitting your student to become a part of this very 
rewarding school program. 



Mr, Hilton Seay, Principal 



COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER SITES 
USED DURING THE 
1974-1975 SCHOOL YEAR 



Agri-Business and Nat ural Resources 

Boyd & Arthur Architects 
401 West Irish St, 
Greeneville, TN 37743 

Greeneville Recreation 
Department II, W. Church St. • 
Greeneville, TN 37743 

Greeneville Recreation 
Bernard Avenue 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



D. C. Bowman County Surveyors 
Courthouse Alley 
Greeneville, TN 37743 

Tennessee Division of Forestry 
205 Tusculum Boulevard 
Greenevillo, TN 37743 

Tennessee Fanners Mutual Insurance Co. 
Spencer Square Shopping Center 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Dowden and Powell Animal Hospital 
. Snapp Ferry Road 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Farm Bureau Insurance Service 
1523 West Main St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



West Main Florist 
1013 West Main St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER SITES 
USED DURING THE 
■ 1974-1975 SCHOOL YEAR 



Business and Office 



Tennessee Farmers Mutual Insurance Co. 
Spencer Square Shopping Center 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Laugh! in Hospital ( Medical Records) 
215 North College St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Farm Bureau Insurance Service 
1423 West Main St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Greeneville Daily Sun 
200 South Main St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Greeneville Data Services, 
1152 Temple Drive 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Inc. 
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C0W1UNITY LEARNING CENTER SITES 
USED DURING THE 
1974-1975 SCHOOL YEAR 



Communication and Media 



Greeneville Daily Sun 
200 South Main St. 
Greeneville, IN 37743 



W, G. R. V. Radio Broadcasting Station 
Arnold Road 

Greeneville, TN 37743 



W. S. M. G. Radio Station 
Kings ley Avenue 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



ERIC 
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COfflUNITY LEARNING CENTER SITES 
USED DURING THE 
1974-1975 SCHOOL YEAR 



Construction 



Boyd & Arthur Architects 
401 West Irish St. 
Greeneville, T.N 37743 



Freeman Engineering Service (Surveyors 
1123 Temple St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Ricker Plumbing & Heating 
206 East McKee St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 
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COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER SITES 
USED DURING THE 
1974-1975 SCHOOL YEAR 



Consumer and Homemakino Education 



Greeneville Middle School (Home Economic Dept.) Parks-Bel k Company 
Vann Road Towne Square Shopping Center 

Greenevine,.TN 37743 Greeneville, TN 37743 



Nancy Lynn Fashions, Inc. Welfare Department 

1016 Tusculum Blvd. Depot St. 

Greeneville, TN 37743 Greeneville, TN 37743 
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COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER SITES 
USED DURING THE 
1974-1975 SCHOOL YEAR 



Environment 



Tennessee Division of Forestry 
206 Tusculum Blvd. 
Greeneville, TA 37743 
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COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER SITES 
USED DURING THE 
1974-1975 SCHOOL YEAR 



Fine Arts - Humanities 



Greeneville High School (Art Department) 
Tusculum Blvd. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 
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COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER SITES 
USED DURING THE 
1974-1975 SCHOOL YEAR 



Health 



Tennessee Welfare Department 
Depot St. 

Greeneville, TN 37743 



Greenevi lie-Greene County Vocational 
Technical School (Nursing) 

Route 3, Box 773 . - 

Greeneville, TN 37743 



Laughlin Hospital 
215 N. College St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Greene Valley Developmental Center 
11 E By-Pass 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Greeneville Hospital 
106 Irish Street 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Village Greene Convalescent Center, Inc. 
725 Crum St. 
Greeneville, LN 37743 



Dr. Dale Brown, Jr., Optometrist 
Office 2, Spencer Square 
Greeneville, TN 37743 

Dr. Kelley-, Optometrist 
Tusculum Blvd. & Bernard Ave. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Dr. Lamons, D.D.S. 
Towne Square 
Greeneville, TN 37743 

Dr. Joe Henley, Orthodontist 
Towne Square 
Greeneville, TN 37743 

Dr. Keith Harrison, D.D.S. 
1000 Tusculum Blvd. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 

Dr. Dowden & Powell Animal Clinic 
Snapp Ferry Road 
Greeneville, TN 37743 
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COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER SITES 
USED DURING THE 
1974-1975 SCHOOL YEAR 



Hospitality and. Recreation 

Greeneville Middle School (Band) 
Vann Road 

Greeneville, TN 37743 



City Recreation Department 
West Church St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Holiday Inn 
11 E By-Pass 
Greeneville, TN 37743 
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.COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER SITES 
USED DURING THE 
• 1974-1975 SCHOOL YEAR 



Manufacturing 



Pet Ice Cream 
305 Davis St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Greeneville Tool & Die 
11 E By-Pass 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Greeneville Data Services 
1152 Temple St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



T.R,W.. Ross Gear 
Snapp Ferry Rd. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Greeneville High School 
Tusculum Blvd. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Greeneville Middle School 
Vann Road 

Greeneville, TN 37743 



Quality Machine Products 
Mimosa Dr. 

Greeneville, TN 37743 
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COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER SITES 
USED DURING THE 
1974-1975 SCHOOL YEAR 



Marketing and Distribution 

Pet Ice Cream 
Davis St- 

Greeneville, TV 37743 

Greeneville Daily Sun 
200 South Main St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 

Greeneville Data Services 
1152 Teinple St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Ross Gear (Accounting Dept.) 
Snapp Ferry Road 
Greeneville, TN 37743 

W.G.R^V. Radio Station 
Arnold Road 

Greeneville, TN 37743 

Nancy-Lynn Fashions, Inc. 
1016 Tusculum Blvd. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



West Main Florist 
West Main St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 

Parks-Bel k Company 
Towne Square Shopping Center 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Towne Gate Motors (Sales) 
Tusculum Blvd. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 

Bob Shephard Trucks (Sales) 
Mount Bethel Road 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Greeneville Chrysler-Plymouth-Datson Gregg Grocery Store 
Tusculum Blvd. 329 Highland Avenue 

Greeneville, TN 37743 Greeneville, TN 37743 
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COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER SITES 
USED DURING THE 
1974-1975 SCHOOL YEAR 



Personal Services 



Tennessee Welfare Department 
Depot St. 

Greene vi lie, TN 37743 



Greenevi lie-Greene County Vocational 
Technical School (Nursing) 

Route 3, Box 773. 

Greeneville, TN' 37743 



Laughlin Hospital 
215 N. College St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Camp Creek School 
Route 10 

Greeneville, TN 37743 



Dr. Dale Brown, Jr., Optometrist 
Office 2, Spencer Square 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Dr. Kelly, D.D.S. 
Tusculum Blvd. & Bernard Ave. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Debusk School 
Route 4 

Greeneville, TN 37743 



William Tweed, Attorney 
109 S. Main St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Central Baptist Church (Ministry) 
Newport Highway 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Village Greene Convalescent Center 
725 Crum St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



St. James School 
Route 2 

Greeneville, TN 37743 



Greene Valley Developmental Center 
11 E By-Pass 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Greeneville Hospital 
106 Irish St. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Dr. Lamons, D.D.S. 
Towne Square 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Dr. Joe Henley, Orthodontist 
Towne Square 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Dr. Keith Harrison, D.D.S. 
1000 Tusculum Blvd. 
Greeneville, TN 37743 
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COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER SITES 
USED DURING THE 
1974-1975 SCHOOL YEAR 



Personal Services (Cont,) 



City Recreation Dept. 
West Church St. 
Greeneville, TN. 37743 



Reading Therapist (Resource Teacher) 

Greeneville City Schools 
. P.O. Box 30 

Greeneville, TN 37743 



Sally Bright, Reading Therapist 
Greeneville City Schools 
P.O. Box 30 

Greeneville, TN 37743 

Newmansville School 
Route 2 
Afton, TN 



Steve Long, Special Education 
Greeneville City Schools 
P.O. Box 30 

Greeneville, TN 37743 



Tusculum View School (Library) 
Lafayette Road 
Greeneville, TN 37743 



Jeffers Mortuary 
208 N. College St. ' 
Greeneville, TN 37743 
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COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER SITES 
USED DURING THE 
1974-1975 SCHOOL YEAR 



Tr ansportation 



Tennessee Fanners* Mutual Insurance P^t Ice Cream 

Spencer Square Shopping Center Davis Street 

Greeneville, TN 37743 Greeneville, TN 
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COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTER SUPERVISING TEACHERS 
Daily Contacts for the School Year of 1974-1975 



Hrs. Ann McCamey 
Supervising Teacher 
South Greene High School 

Contacts With: 

Students 3,445 

Employer 425 

It.E.P.C.E Ill 

Parent 5 (95)^ 

Teacher 63 

Seminars 782 



Mr. J. D. Reynolds 
Supervising Teacher 
Greeneville High School 

Contacts With: 



Students 964 . 

Employer 1,132 

It.E.P.C.E 144 

Parent 67 (157)2 

Teacher 404 

Seminars 210 



^Abbreviation for Tennessee Exemplary Project in Career- Education 
2 

^Includes indirect contracts with parents having to do with contracts and subject 
Q Change forms signed by parents. 147 
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DIRECTED CAREER TRAINING PROGRAM 
June 2 - June 27, 197^ 



1 1 9 
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ONE HALF DAI ON-THE-JOB OBSERVATION 



The students of the Directed Career Training Program attended class 
the Greene County-Greeneville Vocational School, This class met 8:30 a. m 
to 11:30 a.m. from June 2-.June 27, 1975. From 12:30-3:30 p.m. the class 
was placed In the business community observing and participating in jobs 
Involving office skills. It was believed that work experience could be 
gleaned from such placements. 

PLACEMENTS FOR DIESCTED CAREER TRAININQ PROGRAM 



PLACEMENT SITE 


STUDENT 


Greeneville High School 


Teresa Colyer 


Greeneville High School 


Nancy Sexton 


Career Education 


Frances Darnell 


Greeneville Dally Szin 


Rosalee Tarlton 


Greeneville-Greene County Vocational School 


Anna Haddox 


Central Office 


Ruth Self 


Mclnturf f Agency 


Becky Bullington 


Holston Home 


Peggy Wilkerson 


Greeneville Light and Power 


Vanda Swatzell 
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SUGGESTED' PROCEDURES FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PRE-VOCATIONAL 
COMPONENT OF THE COMPREHENSIVE VOCATIONAL ACT 



Introduction 

House Bill 1203, Senate Bill 1091, states that appropriate counseling 

and pre-vocational education shall be made available by 1975 to students 

In grades seven and eight. Counseling shall be provided in grades 7 

through 12 at the ratio of one counselor for two hundred (200) students, 

with special competence In vocational guidance including some practical 

experience. The basic philosophy is: 

Pre-vocational education is an aspect of the total educational 
process which deals primarily with av/areness and exploration of 
occupational options available. Exploratory experiences are 
reconinended for all seventh and eighth grade students. The 
process should include an exposure to knov/ledge of self, individual 
Interests and aptitudes, decision-making skills, occupational 
Information, and laboratory experiences. Students with total staff 
assistance will have maximum opportunity to acquire self under- 
standing in relation to a large number of educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities in high school and post high school, and will 
be more knowkdqeabl - in the alternatives available which reflect 
their "Jntf^ests and abilitfes. 

Policy Statennent Grjfdelines 

1. Program plans should be justified through identified student needs. 

2. Exploratory activities should be incorporated into regular classes 
'using an integrated approach throughout the total curriculum for all 

seventh and eighth grade students. 

3. All seventh and eighth grade teachers should provide career exploration 
experiences. The career education concept should be Infused into the 
total Instructional program. 

4. The career cluster concept including ladders and lattices should be 
adopted. 



5. Instructional experiences should include various occupational levels. 

6. Hands-on experiences should be utilized. 

7. The following basic elements - apprsciation and attitudes: self- 
awareness; decision makirig; educational awarene-is; career awareness; 
econojnic av/areness; skill awareness and beginning competence; 
employability and eraploysble stiins - should be provided. Student 
outcomes should be identified as related tc the basic elements. 

8. A variety of niethods shou-ld be utilized — self-directed discovery; 
one-to-cne with the counselor; one-to-one with peers; small groups 
and/or class size groups with peers, teachers, and/or counselors. 

9. Representatives and resources of the school, b^-siness, industry, and 
community should be involved in pre-vocatio.n.il rictivitiss. 

10. Emphasis should be placed on employability skills as well as employable 
skills. 

11. Evaluation should be "built-in" as a continuous process. 

12. One particular individual within each local school should be responsible 
for coordinating the total program within the school corrrnunity. 

Plan Development 

Each school system will be responsible for developing a plan for 
pre-vocational education for seventh and eighth grade students. 

Programs should be designed to rneet the needs of all students in 
grades seven and eight in the cormiunity served and the planning and delivery 
of such programs should involve representatives of the total corranunity. 
Program plans should be justified through identified student needs. Programs 
are to provide exploratory experiences relative to occupational options. 

2 
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A. State Level 

Assistance In the development of the plan frwn the state level 
will be provided to local systenis by representatives from the 
State Department of Education. 

B. Local Level 

At the local level, the school system should utilize the voca- 
tional director and/or supervisors, pupil personnel services 
supervisor and/or guidance supervisors, instructional supervisors, 
school counselors, representatives from the teaching staff (indudinQ 
teachers of vocational subjects), administrators, students, parents, 
representatives from business arid industry, and the vocational 
edvisory connittee to plan, coordinate, and implen«nt the total 
proposed program. State Department of Education personnel will be 
available to se*-ve as consultants. 

Each school principal nrust identify an individual within the 
school who will be given the responsibility for coordinating and 
irnpleiienting the program. Typically, where available, a school 
counselor will be the person most centrally involved. Those 
Identified for this leadership role will participate in state- 
funded in-service education to assist them in achieving the prograni's 
goal . 

Vehicles for iirpioirentation might incorporate existing aress of 
Instruction such as industrial arts and horr.e economics. 

The program to be deveTopea should involve total staff-teachers, 
administrators, and counselors. 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE AND BANQUET 
PARTICIPANTS 



NAI^E 




CITY rOR COUNTY 


Debbie Russell 






Lana Goedert 






Dorretla Gig! io 






Doris Jxihnsoii 






Fred Johnson' 






Betty Lee 






Katharine S. Harmon 




Greenevi lie 


Don McCurrory 




Johnson City 


John Boronky 




Johnson City 


Mel vile Kelley 




Johnson City 


Bin Justice 




Hav/kins Co. 


Jerrell Ponder 




Hawkins Co. 


Winston Pickett 




Sequatchie Co. 


Johnny Brown 




Sequatchie Co. 


Mr. Carroll Raines 




Hawkins Co. 


Mrs. Carroll Raines 




Hawkins Co. 


James Reynolds 




State Dept. of Education 


Don Bible 




Greeneville 


Bob McElrath 




Greenevil le 


Hal Henard 




Greeneville Board of Ed. 


Roy Adams 




Greeneville Board of Ed. 


Ken Hood 




Greeneville Board of Ed. 


Ernie Lev/is 




Chattanooga 


Mike King 




Chattanooga 


Bob Dryman 




Chattanooga 


Terry Sams 




Greenevil le ' 


John J. Jones 




Greenevil le 


John Armes 




State Dept. of Education 


Lorenzo Hyatt 




State Dept. of Education 


Helen Morgan 




Rhea Co. 


Walter Jeffers 




Rhea Co. 


Eleanor Brovn 




Rhea Co. 


Roy Reynolds 




Greeneville 


William Reynolds 




Greene Co. 


Gene Pierce 




Greenevil le 


James Miller 




Erwin 


Roy Crabtree 




Hamilton Co. 


Clyde Peery 




Maryville 


Dalbert A. Landers 




Blount Co. 


Katherine King 




Shelby Co. , Memphis 


Bob Sadowski 




Shelby Co. , Memphis 


Dan Campbell 




Shelby Co. , Memphis 


Clayton Haynes 




Covington 


Marshall Hadley 




Covington 


Eunice Reynolds 




Campbell Co. 


Floyd Sellers 




Greene Co. 


Frank Roberts 




Sullivan Co. 


Norman Tunnel 1 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE AND BANQUET 
PARTICIPANTS 



NAME 



CITY OR COUNTY 



Cecil Boreing 
Bernice Cox 
Earl ShuUs 
Jimmy Stiper 
Elizabeth Joseph 
Rose Morton 
Mrs- Howard McNeese 
Blanche Sauls 
Wendy Tyre 11 
Betty Smith 
Nancy Scott 
Julie Barnett 
Barbara Bryant 
Georgia Hipps 
Larry Lewis 
Mark Sams 
Bill Falls 
Angie Botta 
John Eiskamp 
Steven King 
Randy Hopson 
Leora Bullen 
Ben Hankins 
Bob Keasling 
Ralph Bohannon 
Ken Grubb 
Linda Sample' 
Verailsbill 
Ann McCamey 
Wade McCaiiiey 
Royce Parman 
Sidney Owen 
Bob Lamb 
Leonard Fryate 
Roe Jaynes 
Emerson Roller 
James Scott 
Sam Hicks 
Stuart McNick 
Joel Bible 
Charles Edwards 
Harold Gregory 
Jim Counts 
Sal ly Wherry 
Dorothy Knickly 
Tom Black 
John Hooker 
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State Dept. of Education 
Tusculum College, Greene Co 
Tusculum College, Greene Co 
Tusculum College, Greene Co 
Tusculum College, Greene Co 
Greene Co. 
Greene Co. 
Greene Co. 

Tusculum College, Greene Co 
Tusculum College, Greene Co 
Tusculum College, Greene Co 
Tusculum College, Greene Co 
Tusculum College, Greene Co 
Tusculum College, Greene Co 
Johnson City 

Tusculum College, Greene Co 

Tusculum College, Greene Co. 

Tusculum College, Greene Co. 

Tusculum College, Greene Co. 

Tusculum College, Greene Co. 

Tusculum College, Greene Co. 

Greeneville 

Greenevi lie 

Greeneville 

Greeneville 

Greeneville 

Greeneville 

Greene Co. 

Greene County 

V.E.T.E.C. 

State Dept. of Education 

State Dept. of Education 

State Dept. of Education 

Sullivan Co. 

Sull ivan Co. 

Sul 1 ivan Co. 

Kingsport 

Kingsport 

Maryvil le 

Greene Co. 

Greeneville : 
Nashvi lie 

Johnson City, ETSl) 
Bristol , TN 
Bristol, TN 
Chattanooga 
SVE 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE AND BANQUET 
PARTICIPANTS 



NAME 


• 


CITY OR COUNTY 


Lawrence Garland 




Sullivan Co. 


Glenn Arv/ood 




Sullivan Co. 


Waynond Bigley 




Sullivan Co. 


Jerry Frady 




Greene Co. 


Will iam Bowman 




Sullivan Co. 


Jeanne Jones 




Sullivan Co. 


Betty Simerly 




Sullivan Co. 


Virginia Lindsey 




Greenevill e 


Anne Frazier 




Sul livan Co. 


Jerry M. Sarrell 




Sullivan Co. 


Tom Smithson 




Sullivan Co. 


James Curdy 




Elizabethton 


Paul McGwere 




El izabethton 


Lloyd Boozer 




Greenevill e 


Phillip Kindred 




Jefferson Co. 


E.G. Moyer 




Greene Co. 


Martin Dail 




Jefferson Co. 


John Stone • 




Bristol 


Edmond Devitt 




Johnson Ci ty . \ 


Ann Miles 




Johnson City 


Pat Korby 




Johnson City 


Helen Stafford 




Johnson City 


David Linderman 




Johnson City 


Elizabeth Tallent 




Greeneville 


Elizabeth Waddle 




Greene Co. 


Ronnie McGaha 




Newport 


George Nease 




Cocke Co. 


Jerry Hook 




Cocke Co. 


H. L. Gregory 




Cocke Co. 


Chris Saville 




Greeneville Employment Security 


Terry O'Donavan 




Metal's Engineering, Greeneville 


Lucille Lansinger 




Johnson City 


J. D. Reynolds 




Greeneville 


Martha Chambers 




El izabethton 


Lila Ritchie 




El izabethton 


L. Y. Chambers 




El izabethton 


Paul Pless 




t 1 1 zaoe tn Lon 


Estile Evans 




Claiborne Co. 


Norris Kech 




Claiborne Co. 


Eugene Treece 




Claiborne Co. 


Donald Bull 




Washington Co. 


Billy Lane 




Washington Co. 


Larry Levine 




Johnson City 


Dianne Goodgame 




Johnson City 


Paul HcOven 




Elizabethton Voc. 


James Curde 




Elizabethton Voc. 


Helen Clayton 




Greene Cov* 


Ted Beach 
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Knoxville, U.T. 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE AND BANQUET 
PARTICIPANTS 



NAME 


CITY OR COUNTY 


Larry Moore 


Anderson County 


Conly Shul ts 


Greene Co. 


Anderson Pate 


Unicoi Co. 


Winston Pickitt 


Sequatchie Co. 


Billy Hankins 


State Dept. of Education 


Jack Roberts 


SDE 


Mae Pierce 


SDE 


John Hankins 


Greene Co. 


Charles Graves 


State Dept. of Ed. 


Raymond McMullen 


RNR 


Billy Clark 


RNR 


Vaughn Chambers 


Kingsport 


Denver Ruth 


Morristown 


Garland ? 


Morris town 


Elizabeth KcMuMen 


Johnson City 


James Flannagan 


Sullivan Co. 


Jim Ward 


Kingsport 


Frances Hawthorne 


Elizabethton 


Bill Armstrong 


Elizabethton 


Frank Baker 


El izabethton 


Patsy Crum 


Greeneville 


Susan Co ? 


Knoxville 


Juanita Alan 


Knoxville 


Christine Coatney 


Knoxville 


Thelma Raines 


Surgainsville 


Dr. John Johnson 


Greeneville-Greene Co* 


S. Cartwright 


Sull ivan Co. 


Dana Norton 


Greene Co. 
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Greeneville, Greene County Host Career Education Conference 



National perspectives on career education and 
innovative projects in Tennessee were shared with 
Department statf and local school systems during a 
recent conference on career education hosted by 
Greenevijle City and Greene County schools. 

**Career education has iittracted more attention 
than I have ever seen in niy professional life," said 
keynote speaker Dr. David Livers with HHnois State 
University. *The tact that such a concept has survived 
for three years without a budget, a formal definition 
or a formal program speaks for itself. 

''Career education has been given increased 
importance and autonomy within the U. S. Office of 
Education/' Dr. Livers said. "Under Pubhc Law 
93-380, career education was established for the first 
time since its inception as a separate program area in 
the USOE. A SIO million federal grant has now been 
made available tor development of exemplary career 
education models." 

The Tennessee Department of Education has 
submitted a proposal under si;ction five of the gr^nt 
(^Iff communic^iting career education information to 
practitioners and the general public and to establish a 
career education coordiiuitor in the pupil personnel 
services otf'ice..The grant iilso includes provisions for 
funding local pilot projects in career education for 
grades K-12. tor special seginents of the population 
and for demonstration of effective training; 
techniques. 

**Every state has some form of career education." 
Dr. Livers b.i:J. *Ten state legislatures have enacted 
career education legislation and at least eight more 
have bills under consideration. More than half of the 
states have adopted career education policies and 
most states have a career education coordinacor. All 
have at least one contact person tor career education." 

''Although Teimessee does not yet have a statewide 
effort, we do have a number of exemplary projects, 
several ot wfiich have won national recognition and 
acclaim." said Harold Gregory. Department 
vocational education specialist. Career orientation 
nuterials developed under the SPAN project in 
Memphis are being rcLjuestecl by school systems 

fo.ss the country. The Clovington City Schools* Title 
project is one of the few projects the federal 
government has fundetl for a fourth vear bec;iuse of 
its exemplary nature. The Knoxville SPICE project 



has developed 45 teacher guides and units of 
instruction based on the 15 USOE job clusters and 
Johnson City has begun a. pre-vocational career 
education model. 

Greeneville City and Greene County have 
developed a comprehensive career education proi^ram 
for kindergarten through the post-secondary level 
teaturing experience carts in the elenientary 
classrooms, career information centers and resource 
rooms for grades 7-S and high schools. One of the 
most significant parts of the program is the 
downtown learning center project which provides 
high school students with first-hand observational 
experiences in career fields of their choice. 

The multi-system career education project, 
initiated in selected Tullahoma schools as a model for 
nine school systems in South Central Tennessee, is 
designed to restructure staffing patterns and realign 
the curriculum to provide basic career education 
information to all students. 

Tennessee has indicated its concern for providing 
exploratory experiences at the middle school level bv 
passing comprehensive vocational legislation requirinir 
pre-vocational activities in grades 7-8. On Februarv 7**. 
1975, the State Board of Education approved a plan 
tor implementation of the pre-vocational program 
calling for career exploratory experiences to be 
incorporated into regular classes and for the career 
education concept to be infused into the total 
instructional program. 

Local pre-vocational career education projects 
include the Murfreesboro model program at Central 
Middle School and the career education information 
program in Blount County for grades 7-9, Slielbv 
County plans to introduce a career oriented proi^ram 
with hands-on experiences during 1975-76 and a 
pre-vocational program will be offered in Hamilton 
County this fall. 

Over 200 people attended the Greeneville 
workshop where information on these and other 
career education ettorts was exchanged durini; small, 
group sessions. To facilitate the communicacion of 
career education intormation. the L*)ep.irtment is 
compiling a bibliography of projects, resources and 
curriculum material developed at the U)cal level and is 
planning a drive-in workshop on career educativ)n for 
later this summer. 
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al; . iiciu. ^.iit ntarksur to r3i:>c the 
scores on standardized tests. 

•"The teachers should not have to be 
anuteur psychologists. Often a teacher's 
Involvement with a student becomes too 
•heavy/ leading to an unhealthy rela- 
tionship for student and teacher." 

Moreover, the basic concept of the 
school without walls, using the entire 
Community for Iearni:ig, seems to be in 
serious ditnculty at Metro. Participation 
by the outside community has dimin- 
ished from 359c to 20%. AIo puts some 
of the blame oa the public relations 
people: "They aren't conraciing er.ougii 
outside staff." But he realizes that the 
difficulty lies more witli duTanishmg 
community interest than v.'ilh public 
• relations. ''Not enough business and 
professional people want to be involved 
anymore. Ever>'one has a slake in educa- 
tion. Without the help of the commu- 
nity which provides us with meeting 
space, resources, instructors, even with 
whole programs, Metro cannot exist." 

However, one can neither criticize 
nor praise without f'st asking some 
questions regarding Metro!s concept of 
education. Whst kind of person is it we 
are educating, and for what kind of* 
society? Because ultimately education is 
a social process. How can education 
help us to find "the good life"? 

"Man is basically good," says AIo.- 
■ **Therefore, education can never be re- 
form, but rather direction or guidance. 
We can only alter behavior Lnsofar as 
motivational attitudes are concerned. 
- Education then becomes a problem of 
finding a starting point, of introducing 
the student to a corruTiunily of learning, 
and letting him direct himself to a rich 
. and satisr'ying Ut^e." 

Metro's starting point for learning is 
**to teach the student that freedom, 
which ailows choice, also entails re- 
sponsibility," AIo points to the **credit" 
or "no<redit" evaluation as an ex- 
ample of this teaching. 

"Education should enable man to 
work .within his intellectual and social 
limits. But 'survival skills* are more 
important than intellectual ability for 
coping with our society with its com- 
plexities. Man has found 'the good life* 
when he has the knov/ledge and ability 
to perform, efficiently, to make a con- 
structive contnbution to society, and to 
gain personal satisfaction trom his ef- 
forts," 

Chicago's Metro Hi^: Its cur:;culum 
b the city; its learmni; Ijooratory is the 
Comn;unity; and its lesion is freedom, 
choice, rtsponsibiltiy, □ 



An Innovate Approach to Job 
Placennent in Dayton Schools 



ounR men and women at six Day- 
ton, Ohio, high schools can check out 
job requirements, find a job, screen a 
college, or seek financial aid with light- 
ning speed. Computer centers located at 
these comprehensive high schools enable 
young people to hook into the Guid- 
ance Information Sysrem produced by 
the Time Share Corporation. 

The CIS network provides data on 
careers, colleges, and financial aid, while 
the job placement ser/ice matches stu- 
dents to jobs available in the Dayton 
area. The placement service aids recent 
giaduates, scnion, and dropouts from 
the six schools. Employers may use 
placement computer services for recruit- 
ing. 

Young people wanting jobs enroll in 
Project PL.A.CE by completing an ap- 
plication form, while companies needing 
employees contact the career center and 
describe both the job and the person 
needed. Data on enroUees and jobs are 
' fed Lnto a. computer housed at the 
Metropolitan Dayton Educational Co- 
operative Association. By usmg a 
terminal placed in each high school, 
enroilees can receive inform.ation about 
job openmgs for which they qualify. 

The project staff, with counselors 
and teachers, also orients young men 
and women to the employment process. 
Job placement specialists have devel- 
oped packets of materials which assist 
people in findmg openings, completing 
applications, and interviewir^g more ef- 
fectively. These specialists contact em- 
ployers, encouraging them to hire young 
people and to use Project PLACE ser- 
vices. The specialists usually average 
about one job placement for every 30 
employer contacts. 

Project PLACE matched 89 appli- 
cants with job openings in 1974. flow- 
ever, another 129 applicants found 



W/LL/AM CHAMBERHS. formerly suprrr- 
vnor of comnunttv. bitSi'^^ss. and university 
affairs, Dci'ton Public Scr:ools, ii rtow coordi' 
nstor of cofirrtumty education, nsrcrch, and 
pLnnm^, i^forroc, Mtch,. Fittlic Schools. 
JOYCE KASER, formerly communications 
cihirdinator. Dayton Pljblic Si'hi*ols. ts nOw 
prtixratn officer, KLDS General Atx:itarice 
Center. Kent State Unncrsttv. .^^jLi^JLii 
f\nO'tnS ( University of Dayton L/uf^tcr/ is 
«.t»v;/'».rj«,.vr. Di\is:on of Cttunttlmjf Services. 
imhHli*'.ic_l2i:f^c t FL '\CE. Daytcn f^jblic^ 
Sch*)Ols,t tor furttisr ttitorrfxat^on acjut trie 
ftiiJance information system summartztd 
fiereTcontact Afr. HAoaJs. 



other full-time ' positions through the 
career office. A major problem in to- 
day's economy is finding enough jobs 
for the numbers of younij people en- 
rolled. Dunbar job placement speciabst 
Ward Strickland notes that there were 
468 applicants for 219 job openings 
through September, 1974. 

When applicants aren't using the 
computer to find jobs, students are 
busily gatheruig data on two- and four- 
year colleges, scholarships, financial aid, 
and career profiles. For example, Dun- 
bar seniors David Kirk and Theres ; 
Jackson wanted to know about jo. 
opportunities for architects and courses 
of sludy at Marquette University. With- 
in 15 minutes ooth had what they 
wanted. The computer gave David in- 
formation on aptitudes, training, nature 
of the work, job opportunities, and 
sources for additional data. Theresa, 
with a computer printout nearly as long 
as she Ls tall, had data on instructional 
programs, housing, extracurricular 
activities, cultural activities, residence 
ai\d automobile polices, and religious 
groups. According to Strickland, gather- 
ing the same data in the library would 
have taken each student at least an hour 
and a half of research. 

Besides being fast and flexible (stu- 
dents may ask questions as specific as 
"What is Ohio State University's fee for . 
out-of-state residents?'* or "What is the 
average annual salary of plumbers?"), 
the Guidance Information System is 
current, being updated about once a- 
year. By contrast, the Department of 
Labor's Occupctionil Outlook Hand- 
book, the usual source of career in- 
formation, Ls published every two years. 

The financial aid and scholarship 
data include information about S750 
million of assistance from -.he federal 
government, found^j-ions, business, 
trade and labor organizations, and reli- 
gious and charitable groups. Students 
answer a series of 12 questions which 
the computer processes, returning to 
them a list of sources they can contact. 

Gene- Hodson, director of the Divi- 
sion of Counseling Services for Dayton's 
.^ hools, points to the "tuU range of 
:' .r^Mces to accommodate all studrnts — 
.\ol just the academically talented" - 
and the currency and accessibility of 
information as two of the system*! 
mjjor advantages. '*! see the career 
centers as the ichooTs techiological 
response to a technologicil society/* 
HcKl$on sayi, • ^ 
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The university of Tennessee 

COLLEGE Of EDUCATION 
KNOXVlLLE,TENNESSeE379l6 



n^NESSEE RESEARCH 
JPbROINATING UNIT FOR 
VOCATiOrUL EDUCATION 
•OO MOUNTCAttUK tTRKCT 



July 25, 1975 



Mr. William Calkin 

Career Education 

Greene ville City Schools 

Greeneville, Tennessee 37743 

Dear Mr. Calkin: 

We would like to thank you for agreeing to participate 
on an advisory committee in conjunction with the Research 
• Coordinating Unit's newly funded career information projects 
This advisory committee has been established to provide a 
means for receiving input regarding career information from 
various professionals in corresponding fields. 

An abstract of the project's proposal and list of 
■ advisory committee member^ are enclosed for you to review 

prior to our first meeting. 

The first meeting of the advisory committee is scheduled 
to take place on August 12, 1975 from 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. A 
conference room has been reserved for this meeting in the 
University Center^, at the University of Tennessee, Knoxvilla* 
A room number will be posted on the directory as you enter 
the University Center. We will be able to pay for travel 
and meals. 

We are looking foirward to meeting with you and receiving 
your suggestions and input regarding our project. 

Please contact me if you are unable to meet at this time* 

In- 
sincerely, 

Robert U. Coker 

Associate Director of Project 

RUCAk 
\ Snoloauraa 

A UNIT %roH%ontn ccxiPRranviLY with ths fTAr* dvhuo.i or vocArtoNAb idvcation 

9^ 1 () 7 
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PROJECT ABSTRACT 



PROJECT. mJ>fflER ; 498AH50245 

TITI^: Implementation of a State Wide Computer-Based Occupational 
Information System with Multi-Facet Delivery Systems 

PROJECT DIRECTOR 

AND ■ORGA^IIZATIO^^ ; Dr. Walter A. Cameron, Assistant Director 

Research Coordinating Unit 
University of Tennessee 
909 Mountcastle Street 

Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 (615) 974-4466 

GRANT PERIOD ; July 1, 1975 - June 30, 1976 
OBJECTIVES OR PURPOSES 

1. To computerize the present Tennessee occupational information 
data to provide on-line access as well as computer output microfiche* 

2. To develop manual pin-sorts for exploring both the Tennessee 
junior high and the secondary school level occupational information, 

3. To develop delivery systems applicable for presenting occupa- 
tional information to special user groups, e^g.,. blind and disadvan- 
taged students. 

4. To develop user guides on the various occupational information 
delivery systems. 

5. To provide cost data of and evaluate reactions of students, 
teachers, counselors, and parents to the various delivery approaches. 

PROCEDURE OR APPROACH 

The present Secondary INFOE (Information Needed for Occupational 
Entry) data base will be computerized to provide on-line teletype ter** 
minals to access information. Computer output microfiche (COM) will 
be obtained from computer tapes to provide students with manual 
access to the occupational data. The computerized delivery system, 
designed to provide localized information, will be pilot tested in 
selected Tennessee secondary schools. A manual pin-sort made up of 
job title cards v?ith pin-sort holes will be developed for systemati- 
cally accessing data. Occupational information will be reproduced in 
braille and on audio tapes for blind students and on filmstrips (with 
audio tapes) for selected types of disadvantaged students. User 
guides with media packages will be prepared and school personnel will 
be provided inservice training on the various delivery approaches. 
Users will be queried on the effectiveness of the delivery systems and 
on improvements needed. Actual cost data will be maintained* 

EXPECTED CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION 

This of fort will result in a model for dolivoring oaoupational 
information through varioufl dolivary «pproaoh<i»i 
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Mrs. Jessie Warren 
State Dept^ of Education 
Nashville^ Tennessee 37219 
615/741-1079 

Ks. Betty Wheats Counselor 
Park Avenue Junior High School 
Milan, Tennessee 38358 
901/686-7232 

Dr. Wayne Myers 
Education Relations Officer 
Division of Personnel 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
327 I4illers Building 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
615/637-0101 ex. 2103 

Dr. Charles Graves, Specialist II 
Comprehensive Vocational Education 
243 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
615/741-1881 



Mr. William Calkin 
Career Education 
Greeneville City Schools 
Greeneville, Tennessee 37743 
615/638-5481 

Dr. Orville Crowell , Counselor 
Tennessee Technological University 
College of Education Box 50 31 
Cookeville, Tennessee 38501 
615/528-3235 or 3400 

Ms. Betty Alley, Counselor 
Robertson County Board of Education 
Springfield, Tennessee 37172 
615/384-8407 

Mr. Ed Robbins 
Chan±)er of Commerce 
705 Gay St. , SW . 
KnoKVlIlti, T©nnGBE2Ma 37902 



Mr. William Henry 
Regional Coordinator 
Voc.-Tech. Education 
813 Broadway at Gill 
Knoxville , Tennessee 37917 
615/637-3221 

Mr. Lloyd Kuykendall 
Regional Coordinator 
Voc.-Tech. Education 
620 Old Hickory Boulevard 
Jackson , Tennessee 38301 
901/424-1840 

Mr* Larry Sanders 
Regional Research and 

Development Coordinator 
620 Old Hickory Boulevard 
Jackson, Tennessee 38301 
901/668-7207 

Dr. Edwin E. Lairiberth 
Regional Research and 

Development Coordinator 
Building 30 7, 11th Avenue 
Snyma, Tennessee .37167 
615/459-6941 or 6942 

Dr. Tom Gentry, Exec. Dir« 
Upper East Tennessee 

Development District 
3521 W. Walnut Street 
Johnson City^ Tennessee 37601 
615/929-0125 

Mr. Joe Cummings , Chief 
Research and Statistics 
519 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 3 7219 
615/741-22 84 

Mrs. Dorothy Pease 
Supervisor of Guidance 
Waverly-Belmont Building 
2301 Tenth Ave. So. 
Nashville , Tennessee 37204 
615/259-5846 

Mr. Charles C. Scims 
Administrative Assistant 
104 Cordell Hull Building 



Mr. James E. Hugueley, Director 

SPAN Exemplary Program 

Northside High School 

1212 Vollentine 

Memphis, Tennessee 38107 

901/274-1351 
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